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DITTO is a part of business life today. With 


this modern system of duplication in daily 
use by businesses of every kind, a complete 


familiarity with its operation and its many 


uses adds an extra value to any young appli- 
cant for employment. It will pay you to make 
a course in Ditto an integral part of your 


commercial curriculum. 


Ditto offers duplicating machines of both the rotary and A Ditto machine is a great help to teachers 

flat-bed type, ranging in price from $12.50 up. Long ex- of 

all kinds of educational institutions. It 

ties for every kind of copying need. The model shown is the 
most advanced flat-bed Ditto duplicator. 


simplifies routine and promotes the most 
modern methods of instruction. We shall be 


WHAT DITTO DOES glad to send you complete information about 


Ditto. As specialists in every form of dupli- 
Makes 100 or more copies direct from your pencil, : 

pen and ink, typewritten, or printed original. cating, we offer a full line of machines and 
Copies as many as 8 colors, all in one operation. complete equipment for every copying need. 


Requires no stencil, no carbon, no typesetting. 


Makes copies on any size sheet from small card to @ 
large form. 
Copies on any stock—thin tissue or heavy card. J QO 


Costs less than 5 cents per 100 copies. 
POR AT E D 


Is the fastest method of copying yet devised. 


Is extremely simple and easy to operate. Harrison St. at Oakley Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


Yearly subscription, $2.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter September 29, 1932, at the t offi t East Stroudsburg, Pa., under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly ont ory “Pub- 
lishing ‘Co., Inc., 34 North Crystal St., oot neem Pa, Executive and Editorial Offices, 512 Brooks Building, ilkes-Barre, Pa. Office in 
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GEO. S. PARKER ANNOUNCES... 


REVOLUTIONARY PEN 


New Invention abolishes rubber sac—is Vacuum filled 


Reversible Point writes two ways 
... under side fine, medium, broad, ete. 
... upper side fine or extra fine 


Barrel styled in Striped Laminations 
as shimmering as velvet 
. patented . . . non-breakable 


Now appears a fountain pen with a twice greater 
ink capacity! A twice-as-useful point! A twice 
greater beauty and distinciion! A twice greater 
value for the money! It is revolutionary in principle 
and perfectly marvelous in performance. 

Not the first sacless pen—but the first sacless 
pen containing no pump, no piston, no valves— 
nothing to fail and render it useless after a brief 
span of service. 

Here is the goal sought by pen makers for two 

enerations. Its name is the Parker Vacuum Filler 
Pen. Itis Geo. S. Parker’s masterpiece—the crown- 
ing achievement of his long career as the world’s 
leading pen maker. 

Thus Parker Pens are now made two ways: the 
famous Parker Duofold (with rubber sac) at $5 
and $7; and the new Parker Vacuum Filler 
(sacless) at $7.50. 

By abolishing the rubber ink-sac found in all 
conventional pens, Parker’s marvelous Vacuum 
Filler Pen increases the ink capacity 102% without 
increasing the size! 

Its point is reversible—a two-way writer—made 
of platinum and gold, Iridium tipped. For hair-line 
figures and fine notes, you write with the upper 
side; for writing your usual hand, fine, medium or 
broad—you use the lower side. 

The clip is formed by a smart olden arrow that 
holds the pen low and unexposed in the pocket. 

« A great creative artist—cc issioned by Parker 

—produced in this pen not only a wholly new 
style, but the smartest and most distinguished pen 
barrel ever given the world. It is built up, layer on 
layer—laminated—to form alternate stripes of 
Silver Pearl and Jet, trimmed with white gold, or 
Burgundy Pearl and Jet, trimmed with yellow 
gold. Its exclusiveness is protected by Parker de- 
sign patents. Hence those who want something 
original and distinguished are guarded against 
imitations. 

Would you like to see how ingeniously this pen 
fills—the large quantity of ink it holds—the lumi- 
nous beauty of its laminated barrel? Would you 
like to write two ways with one pen? Then stop at 
any nearby pen counter at once. 


Dealers throughout America are 
Parker Poe (LESS THAN ACTUAL size)] [waives Two WAYS 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
a eC $ 5 Plain Black or Laminated Pearl 
Pencil to Match, $3.50 


SS>-VACUUM FILLERS 


When writing to The Parker Pen Company please mention THe JourNAL or Business EDUCATION 
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The Easy 
WAY 
Is the Natural 
WAY 


Any subject, particularly a skill subject is learned 
more quickly and easily the natural way. That is 
why you will be able to secure maximum results in 
your classrooms when using the 


Walton-Maclean 
Typewriting Procedure 
and Practice 


By Miss Lola Maclean 


It enables you to appraise the student’s skill on a 
basis of actual writing performance rather than on 
the amount of so-called “completed” work done. 


Useless and meaningless exercises have been elimi- 
nated—and in their place you will find an abund- 
ance of material drafted from actual business. 
Wherever used, the Walton-Maclean method has met 
with complete approval. As an instructor you should 
be the best judge of its merit. 


For that reason we want you to see and 
thoroughly examine this splendid work. 
We shall be glad to send it to you for 
ninety days’ examination without obliga- 
tion. Use coupon, or a postal request 


will do, 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332-340 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


oe 


353 Fourth Ave. 


To Be Published July 1 


COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


IN THE 


HIGH SCHOOL 
B 


y 
FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HIS is the first book to cover thoroughly and sy-- 

tematically the subject of commercial education in 
secondary schools. It deals with all of the fundamental 
issues which face those who are engaged in this in- 
portant and growing field of education. This book, base:! 
upon the author’s long experience in commercial educi- 
tion, is admirably suited for use as a basic text for such 
courses as principles of commercial education, curricului: 
construction in commercial education, and problems ii 
secondary business education. It will also be found 
extremely helpful to teachers and administrators engage: 
in the field of commercial education. 


A more detailed account of this book will be sent on request. 


New Yor LHE CENTURY CO. 


Chicago 


Use the Cou pon 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332-340 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me, for ninety days’ free examination, the com- 
plete “Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure and Prac- 
tice.” This request in no way obligates me. 


A New for 
INEXPENSIVE VACATIONS 


Make-up your own group or 
join a similar “family party” 
in an attractive, well-built, 
comfortable cottage at Buck 
Hill Falls, in the heart of the 
Pocono Mountains, for your 
summer vacation. Cottages 
accommodate from 6 to 12 
people and each one will 
have its own hostess. You 
can spend a week, a month, 
or the entire summer season at the following attractive rates: 
DOUBLE ROOM with breakfasts for two people $20.00 per week 
SINGLE ROOM with breakfast for,one person . $12.00 per week 
DINNER AND SUPPER in Main Dining Room of Inn, $19.00 per week per person 
DINNER AND SUPPER in Bluestone Room . $11.00 and up per week per person 

Three hours from New York and Philadelphia. 40 miles from 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. Golf, tennis, riding, tramping, swim- 
ming, bowling-on-the-green, dancing. Open the year round. 
References requested. 

Write to The Cottage Group for complete details of this new 
plan and illustrated folder of Buck Hill Falls. 


The Cottage Group ¢ Buck Hill Falls, Penna. 
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e EMPIRE PHONE 


aristocrat of telephones 


INDIVIDUAL AND DISTINCTIVE 
Especially designed and created for the 


ultra modern Home and Office. For those 
of wealth and refinement . . < 

THE EMPIRE PHONE . . 
can be obtained in pastel shades to match 
all color schemes of any room. Also in Gold 
and Silver Plate 't is easily installed in your 
home or office. 

BOOKLET AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 


NOMAD ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS INC. 
239 WEST 30TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


When writing to Namad Electrical Engineers, please mention THE JouRNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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OUR OPINION 


By Paul S. Lomax 


N this issue of 

the JOURNAL 
several articles em- 
phasize needed 
equipment for office 
practice courses. In 
the process of guid- 
ing students in the acquisition of essential habits, 
knowledge, and conduct for business experience, the 
importance of satisfactory equipment to serve as 
means of achieving the educational outcomes is at 
once appreciated. 

Superior quality of typewriting is conditioned by 
superior quality of typewriters. Excellent shorthand 
outlines are conditioned by excellent pencils or pens. 
Proper systematizing of business records is condi- 
tioned by the nature of the equipment used. FPusiness 
education which is designed to function in a high-type 
modern business office should be learned by the stu- 
dents in the form of best machine adaptations. It is 
not the machine that is the key consideration ; it is the 
adaptation of fundamental principles of business train- 
ing to the machine use. While many such machine 
adaptations can be taken care of in the office after the 
student has been employed, there remain many ad- 
justments that need to be learned under the guidance 
of business teachers. Numerous examples are given 
in the articles of this issue. 

In the selection of equipment for school business 
training, certain principles seem important: (1) each 
item of equipment should tend to be widely used by 
best business concerns of the community; (2) each 
item of equipment should require special training 
which cannot be properly taken care of in the business 
office, and an essential characteristic of such training 
should ordinarily be the adaptation of fundamental 
business principles and procedures to machine use ; and 
(3) each machine or device should be in an advanced 
stage of mechanical perfection. 

The better business offices of the future will be more 
and more mechanized by ever improved machines and 
devices. According to the “Recent Social Trends” re- 
port, “there is every reason to expect that more new 
inventions will be made in the future than in the past. 
It has required on an average about a third of a cen- 
tury for an invention to become successful, after it has 
been made, and many new or unheard of inventions 
are now in existence which will have wide use in the 
future.” While it is not expected that the school office 
practice laboratory will be equipped with new ma- 
chines in the experimental stages of development, it 
seems essential for the school to adopt a conservative 
equipment policy of purchasing those machines and de- 
vices which tend to be universally encountered by stu- 
dents when they enter business offices to make prac- 
tical use or adaptation of their school learning. 

The crucial stage of ail school learning is its intelli- 
gent adaptation to practical life uses. It is much easier 
to learn shorthand theory than to learn its adaptations 


Equipping Business 
Departments of Schools 
With Essential 
Machines and Devices 


to business office correspondence uses. It is much 
simpler to learn bookkeeping theory than to learn its 
adaptations to business office recording and systematiz- 
ing uses. And machines are becoming more and more 
a vital phase of such practical business office uses. As 
a transition course from formal classroom learning to 
business office employment, there is no course in the 
business curriculum that has greater possibilities in 
developing real business educational power than has 
the office practice course. 


N place of the 
A Proposed Departmental present usual 
Reorganization for subject” depart- 


° ments of high school 
High Schools 


with their tendency 

to lead pupils, teach- 
ers and parents to think education in terms of “sub- 
ject’”’ units, we propose the following plan of depart- 
ments: 

A. Department of government (including legal) ed- 
ucation, representing the social institutions of govern- 
ment and courts. 

B. Department of economic (including business, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural) education, representing the 
social institution of business broadly conceived as an 
economic system. 

C. Department of home education, representing the 
social institution of home. 

D. Department of recreational (including health 
and leisure) education, representing the social insti- 
tution of organized recreation as typified by the thea- 
tre, museum, social club, and sports. 

E. Department of ethical education, representing the 
social institution of religion (church) dealt with on a 
world-wide, non-denominational, and comparative basis. 

F. Department of educational guidance and social 
planning, representing a unification of the work of the 
departments A, B, C, D, and E in terms of the pupils’ 
individual and group living both within and without 
the school. 

Instead of actual departmental reorganization, where 
to do this would be a too radical departure, a staff of 
high school teachers might be organized into curricular 
committees representing the various social institutional 
units. 

For a further statement of this plan, see article by 
Lomax in the February 16, 1933, issue of “School” ! 
entitled “Departmental Reorganization for Better Ed- 
ucation” or a similar article in the January, 1933, issue 
of “Junior-Senior High School Clearing House” ? en- 
titled “The Economic-Social Crisis and the Public 
High School Teacher.” 


(Continued on page 24) 
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. . FEW days 
of Germany died. He invented the saxophone, but 
don’t hold that against him. As was pointed out in 
a recent editorial,*the inventor of the saxophone is 
not to blame for what it does to us any more than 
the inventor of the automobile is responsible for 
its annual casualty list. Only one thing about the 
saxophone is to be regretted; the ease with which 
it can be learned and played. 

The inventor of the questionnaire is not to biame 
for all the trouble attributed to it. Indeed, as in the 
case of the saxophone, it is not the questionnaire it- 
self that is at fault; it is the ease with which it 
can be prepared and used. 

The above remarks must not be taken to mean 
that the questionnaire serves no useful purpose, or 
that it has no virtue. It is useful; it has much to 
commend it. For example, it is the outward ex- 
pression of an inner urge to find out how to do a 
better piece of work; how to teach something bet- 
ter; how to find new instruction material; how to 
remedy faults of technique; how to be sure that 
current procedures are sound. It may, and often 
does, result from a yearning for corroborating evi- 
dence as to the soundness of the things we believe. 
It frequently comes into being as a convenient 
method of securing cooperative effort in a worthy 
cause. It is a neat, though sometimes annoying, 
device for use in gathering factual data. It is a 
contributing cause to reflective thinking on the part 
of the one who prepares it and the one who re- 
ceives it. In short, the questionnaire doubtless has 
made for itself a place in the field of research; and 
also a few enemies who can see no good in it. 

June is here; its host of graduates from schools 
and colleges of high and low degree are handing in 
their theses, term reports, and other similar con- 
comitants of professional education. Every such 
thesis and report, if conscientiously undertaken and 
seen through, has immeasurable value for its au- 
thor; but not every such report has value for others. 
Some are duplicates of previous studies; others are 
unconclusive in their results; others are incomplete 
and therefore often misleading, still others are 
biased and unreliable; and not a few are too super- 
ficial to contribute much to the subject under in- 
vestigation. But it should be repeated that, how- 
ever inadequate, each such investigational report 
has contributed to the education of its author even 
though it may have yielded little to the advance- 
meiit of the cause for which it was undertaken. 

Next year is before us. New courses, new stu- 
dents, and new problems will insure a new crop of 
theses and reports; hence these comments may not 
be out of place: 

1. Investigations undertaken by students should 
be confined to problems well within the scope of 
their ability and training. 

2. Data obtained by the use of questionnaires us- 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND 
CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


ually is tabulated; hence only tabulatable answers 
should be called for. 

3. Student investigators should learn to dis- 
tinguish between fact and opinion in prosecuting a 
study as these two responses cannot be brought t- 
gether in a single table. 

4. Questionnaires rarely should be for 
gathering anything but facts. 

5. No questionnaire should be sent out until it 
has been approved by the instructor who it is is- 
sumed is competent to evaluate it. 

6. No questionnaire should be sent to any but a 
carefully selected and approved list of questionecs. 

7. Student investigators should be told at the 
outset that their studies are being made for their 
own benefit; that as a rule reports will not be pul)- 
lished or given wide publicity; that only those 
which happen to make a real contribution to our 
knowledge of the subject under investigation wii 
be printed in some form; and that no stigma ai- 
taches to a report that fails to warrant publication. 

8. No student should be encouraged or require: 
to undertake serious investigation before he has 
learned something about approved invéstigational 
technique—not necessarily the rigorous kind assv- 
ciated with important research done by experts. 

If the above rules are followed the much maligne: 
questionnaire will assume its rightful place in the 
field of research, many busy people will be spared 
much trouble, and controversial problems will be 
solved much more readily and surely. 

It must be remembered that a questionee fre- 
quently is not a good judge of the merit of a ques- 
tionnaire. He often does not know its real purpose ; 
does not know just what information is wanted. 
However, he is the one who is to fill it out and 
therefore he must be considered in preparing it. 
Otherwise much annoyance is caused and the pur- 
pose of the study often is defeated. Here is a case 
in point. 

There is before me at this moment a question- 
naire. It is sent out in a worthy cause—to assist 
in setting up a two-year clerical training course in 
a high school. It calls for opinions only. So far, so 
good. But its authors encounter the usual difficulty 
in setting up such a questionnaire. Opinions are 
not like tacts. Few people can express their real 
opinions by checking a multiple-choice question- 
naire. They naturally are annoyed by being asked 
to do so. They flatly refuse; or heave a sigh and 
“make a stab at it” by checking as requested re- 
gardless of their mental reservations; or check with 
copious explanatory footnotes; or pigeonhole it un- 
til they are ashamed to send it in. Now the point 
of all this is that the results of such varied prac- 
tices in checking are not tabulatable; but they are 
tabulated and graphed nevertheless. Resulting 
tables and graphs are misleading to say the least. 

Here is a sample of what is meant taken from 
the questionnaire before me: 
(Continued on page 24) 
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BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By Anna May Allen 


Central High School, Newark, N. . 


\ER before in the history of 
commercial education has the 
phrase “the survival of the fittest” 


been < meaningful to the commer- 
cial student as it is today. 

For vears our students have been 
trained in stenography and_ book- 
keepin. and while the educational 


and disciplinary values of these sub- 
jects have long since been acknowl- 
edged by even the most uncompro- 
mising of critics, it has been appar- 
ent that these skills alone were in- 
suffici:nt to meet the demands of a 
changing business world. 


Much Responsibility Rests with 
the Teacher 


Recently we stood observing a 
class of some three hundred young 
people while they received the 
diplomas that signified graduation 
from high school. We noted that of 
this number about two hundred were 
secretarial and commercial pupils 
and we could not help thinking of 
the gravity of the responsibility that 
lies at the commercial teacher’s door. 
When we remembered that at that 
time there were many other similar 
classes about to graduate, the situa- 
tion seemed appalling. _ How could 
the business world, even in normal 
times, absorb so many young people? 

What shall we do with this great 
army of young people who, because 
of racial, mental and economic rea- 
sons far beyond their own control, 
can never hope to use the several 
cultural courses offered by our high 
schools with any degree of occupa- 
tional success, but who nevertheless 
come seeking the opportunity to lead 
useful lives? 

The problem is a challenge to 
every commercial teacher who has 
vision to see ahead and foresight to 
plan for its solution. The answer is 
not by any means a simple one, and 
the solution of the problem calls not 
only for the greatest ingenuity on 
the part of the teacher but for the 
cooperation of parents, the commu- 
nity and the business man who em- 
ploys our young people. 

It seems to the writer that there 
are three or four ways in which the 


ANNA MAY ALLEN 


problem may be approached with 
some chance of success. 

(1) There must be a gradual edu- 
cation of the parent and pupil away 
from the fixed idea that he must have 
stenography, typewriting, and book- 
keeping. 

(2) There must be a selective pro- 
cess that seeks to train young people 
for a greater number of occupations. 

(3) We must seek the cooperation 
of business men in raising the entire 
standard of student effort while in 
school by increasing their demands 
for a better trained employee. 

(4) There is need for a closer 
follow-up of graduates in an effort 
to get more young people on the 
higher levels of employment. 

To the degree that the office prac- 
tice course becomes an actual life 
experience, to that degree will it be 
a preparation for purposeful living 
and the enjoyment of greater life ex- 
periences after graduation. 

To bridge the gap between school 
and business, and in addition to start 
the pupil on his career with intelli- 
gent motives of accomplishment, is 
a worth while objective. 

The writer believes a successful 
office practice course ought to de- 
velop in the business student (a) a 
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delight in the superior performance 
of whatever skills may be required 
of him, (b).a love for purposeful 
study and research for individual 
betterment, and (c) a keen sense of 
the social aspects of his job. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
show how we in Newark have set 
about the task of devising an Office 
Practice Course that we hope will 
have these desirable outcomes. The 
plan as it is being developed in 
Newark is the result of study, ex- 
periment, and improvement extend- 
ing over a period of about five years. 
Nothing has been left to guesswork. 

The equipment selected for our 
initial experiment was determined 
by the tabulated results of a City 
Survey. It consisted of machines 
representing the following generally 
accepted types of equipment: 

1. Duplicating Machines. 

2. Dictating Machines. 

3. Calculating Machines. 

4. Bookkeeping and Billing Machines. 

5. Filing Equipment. 

We assembled for our first Office 
Practice set-up: 

24 Remington Typewriters. 
18 Library Bureau Practice Outfits. 

6 Burroughs Calculators. 

3 Monroe Calculators. 

3 Dalton Adding Machines 

1 Dictaphone. 

2 Ediphones. 

1 £96 Mimeograph. 

1 Mimeoscope. 

1 Kardex File for Placement Work. 

3 Steel Storage Cabinets. 

1 Steel Four-Drawer File. 

These machines, forming the nu- 
cleus of our present course, were 
housed in one room and pupils in the 
senior semester were assigned to the 
work, 


No attempt was made to develop 
skill in the operation of any machine. 
We had the feeling that pupils were 
better prepared for the business 
world, even if they had little skill, 
than were those who had no machine 
knowledge at all. For a year and a 
half teachers engaged in the work 
studied the manner in which pupils 
approached the new work, the wis- 
dom of the selection of the equip- 
ment that had been made and the 
length and content of the job sheets 
that had been written. 

Out of this study has been de- 
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OUTLINE 


SECRETARIAL GROUP 


15 DOVELE PEROUS on EDIPHONE 
on OICTAPHONE 

15 DOUBLE PERIODS ASSIGNED re HEADS 
OF DEPARTMENT rom PRACTICE 

30 DOUBLE PERIODS on BURROUGHS 
CALCULATOR 


OFFICE PRACTICE GROUP 


15 DOUBLE PERIODS MOWROE CAL 
15 DOUBLE PERIODS o- DALTON LISTING 
15 DOVALE PERIODS o~ BILLING 

15 DOUBLE PERIODS on CHECKING 


COMMERCIAL GROUP 

60 SINGLE PERIODS MOOK-HOPRINS 
BILLING om BURROUGHS BKKP on 
UNDERWOOD BKKP on NATIONAL 
ELLIS BKKP 

60 SINGLE PERIODS on MONROE 
CALCULATOR om BURROUGHS CaL 

30 SINGLE PERIODS om CHECKING 

30 SINGLE PERIODS on BILLING 


2-FILING AND DUPLICATING 


OUTLINE 


EACH PUPIL RECEIVES .- 
24 DOUBLE PERIODS of ADVANCED 
DICTATION ane TRANSCRIPTION 


18 COVBLE PERIODS oF FILING 


9 OCOVUBLE PERIODS ON- 
MIMEOGRAPH 
MIMEOSCOPE 
STANDARD ROTARY 
STENCIL CUTTING 


OCOVBLE PEMODS - ADVANCED 
TABULATING ow TYPEWRITER 


PRACTICE 
OUTLINE 


PUPIL RECEIVES - 
24 DOUBLE PERIODS of ADVANCED 
DICTATION ano TRANSCRIPTION 


OFFICE 
MELTING CAWERS 
PERSONAL APPLARANCE 
LOYALTY, AFFAGKLITY, TACT, COURTESY 
OFFICE ROUTINE INCLUDING 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
MAW 
INCOMING ano OUTGOING 
OF SERVICE 


ma 


OF LADING 
ORDERS, RECEPTS, ETC 
BANKING PAPERS 
FORMS 
DECOS, Wiis, ETC. 
ORIGINAL LETT OCR 
APPLICATION, FORMAL ano INFORMAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


EQUIPMENT 


1 MOOW-HOPKINS BILLING MACHINE “7250; 

BURROUGHS BOOKKEEPING MACHINE "760502 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE “90802 

6 HAND BURROUGHS CALCULATORS 

1 ELECTRIC BURROUGHS CALCULATOR 

2 COMPTOMETERS 

3 HAND MONROE CALCULATORS 

1 ELECTRIC MONROE CALCULATOR 

3 DALTON 

1 SUN STRANO 

1 DICTAPHONE TRANSCRIBING MACHINE 

3 EOIPHONE TRANSCRIBING MACHINES 

1 EQIPHONE DICTATING MACHINE 

T REGULATION TYPEWRITERS 

5-15" CARRIAGE TYPEWRITERS 

1 LARGE STEEL STORAGE CABINET 

1 SMALL CABINET rom RECORDS 

1 SUPPLY CABINET 

12 TYPEWRITER DESKS - DROP TOP 

1T SMALL TABLES rom CALCULATORS 

38 CHAIRS 

1 TELEPHONE TABLE 

1 CARD INDEX FILE som PLACLMENT 
RECORDS 

1 TEACHERS DESK 


ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


1 TEACHERS DESK 

MIMEOGRAPH %96 

2 PORTABLE MIMEOGRAPHS 

3 MIMEOSCOPES 

1 STANDARD ROTARY OUPLICATOR 

14 COMPLETE LIBRARY BUREAU FILING SETS 

26 TYPEWRITER DESKS - DROP TOP 

14 UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 

7 LC SMITH TYPEWRITERS 

T NOISELESS TYPEWRITERS 

1 LONG TABLE 

1 LARGE STEEL CABINET rom FILING SUPPLIES 

1 LARGE STEEI CABINET ror 
DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 

1 PAPER CUTTER 

1 PAPER FASTENER 

1 FOUR ORAWER FILE 

30 CHAIRS 


ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


ROYAL TYPEWRITERS 

T UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 
7 SMITH TYPEWRITERS 

T REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS 
26 TYPEWRITER DESKS- DROP TOP 
30 CHAIRS 

LONG TABLE 

1 TEACHERS DESK 

1 SUPPLY CABINET 

1 FOUR ORAWER FILE 
BUSINESS ane REFERENCE B00KS 
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veloped what we term The Three- 

Room Rotation Plan. Pupils re- 

main twelve (12) weeks in each 

room, They complete one whole di- 

vision of work and half of another 

in the first term (4B)). At the be- 
ginning of the second term they take 
the second half of the work which 
they were taking at the close of the 

4B term and rotate to the third divi- 

sion which completes the full year’s 

work. These three divisions are not 
necessarily taken in the same se- 
quence by all pupils. — 

Cine of the outstanding features of 
our plan, and so far as we know one 
that s not used in any other system, 
is the Fixed Schedule. When the 
pup’! begins his fourth year of high 
schucl work he is assigned to a 
detinite period in which he is to re- 
main during the entire year and pro- 
gresses. according to a fixed plan. 
This feature was introduced pri- 
marly to take care of large numbers 
wit) a minimum of equipment. 
However, it has been found to have 
two distinct advantages: 

1. {t aids in making the course a real 

life experience. In other words, 

the pupil realizes he is not mere- 
ly preparing for business; he is 

“in business.” 

2. it makes possible the develop- 
ment of desirable attitudes to an 
unusual degree. 

General Outline of the Plan 


1. DIVISION 1— MACHINE 

OPERATION 

There are three groups of pu- 

pils in this room: 

(a) Secretarial Group 
(b) Office Practice Group 
(c) Business Group 
. DIVISION 2— FILING — DU- 
PLICATING — ADVANCED 
TYPEWRITING 
3: DIVISION 
SECRETARIAL 
In divisions two and three two 
days a week are devoted to advanced 
dictation, transcription, and_ type- 
writing. Three days are devoted to 
the Office Practice Units of the di- 
vision, There is no dictation, tran- 
scription, or typewriting in the Ma- 
chine Operation room except that 
connected with the Office Practice 
Units, 

The plan has several desirable 

features: 

1. Each unit has a definite time limit. 

2. Each unit contains enough job sheets 
to challenge the brightest pupil, and 
yet is not long enough to discourage 
the less brilliant pupil. 

3. Each unit presents an opportunity 
for a grading scheme based on one 
grade for a minimum aniount of 
work and higher grades for addi- 
tional effort. 

4. The teacher is relieved of laborious 
checking and is free to devote her 
entire time to pupil guidance. 


GENERAL 


DIVISION I 
Machine Operation Room 


A list of equipment in the room 


follows: 
3 Ediphones (Secretarial Model). 
1 Ediphone (Executive Model). 
1 Dictaphone Transcribing Machine. 
2 Comptometers. 
3 Monroe Calculators. 
Monroe (Electric). 
Burroughs Calculators. 
Burroughs (Electric) 
Moon Hopkins Billing Machine. 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine. 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
(Electric). 
Sundstrand Adding Machine. 
Dalton Adding Machines. 
Underwood Typewriters 
(18” carriage). 
4 Underwood Typewriters (regular). 
3 Royal Typewriters. 
1 L. C. Smith Typewriter. ed 
There are two groups of pupils in 


this room: 


1. Secretarial Course 28 pupils 
2. Commercial Course 6 pupils 
The Secretarial group is sub- 


divided according to their known 
abilities, determined from previous 
class records: 


1. Secretarial Group 
2. Office Practice Group 


16 pupils 
12 pupils 


Room for teaching secretarial office 
practice and machine operation 


The first group is given three 
units of work. 


1. TRANSCRIBING UNIT 

(a) Four pupils are assigned to 
this group 

(b) The length of the unit is three 
weeks or fifteen double periods 

(c) There are thirty lessons or job 
sheets which may be com- 
pleted at the rate of two job 
sheets a day, depending upon 
the ability of the pupil 


2. COOPERATIVE UNIT 
(a) Four pupils are assigned to 
special jobs 
1. Tele-stenographer 
ment Bureau 
2. Checking clerk—this clerk 
checks the work of the 
Transcribing machine pupils 
3. Two are assigned to Heads 
of Departments 


These two units rotate at the end 
of three weeks. 


Place- 


3. BURROUGHS CALCULATOR 
UNIT—COMPTOMETER 
(a) Eight pupils are assigned to 
this unit 
(b) The length of the unit is six 
(c 


weeks or thirty double periods 
There are forty-five lessons or 
job sheets on the Burroughs 
and fifteen lessons on the 
Comptometer 
These machines being similar 
are used interchangeably. 
Pupils who begin on the Comp- 
tometer do the fifteen lessons 
and then transfer to the Bur- 
roughs. Pupils who begin on 
the Burroughs work until they 
are assigned to the Compto- 
meter. When the Compto- 
meter lessons are completed 
they resume their work on the 
Burroughs. 

The Office Practice group is given 
four units of work: 


1. MONROE CALCULATOR UNIT 
(a) Three pupils are assigned to 
this unit 
(b) The length of the unit is three 
weeks or fifteen double periods 
(c) There are thirty lessons or job 
sheets. These may be com- 
pleted at the rate of two les- 
sons a day, depending upon 
the ability of the pupil 
2, DALTON LISTING MA- 
CHINE UNIT 
(a) Three pupils are assigned 
to this unit 
(b) The length of the unit is 
three weeks or fifteen 
double periods 
(c) There is a schedule of fifteen 
days’ work consisting of 
selected assignments from 
two work books: 
1. “Office Machine Prac- 
tice for the Dalton Adding 
Machine” by Katenkamp. 
2. “Applied Machine Cal- 
culations” by Kinshury 
and Smith. 
3. BILLING UNIT 
(a) Three pupils are assigned 
to this unit 
(b) The length of the unit is 
three weeks or fifteen 
periods 
(c) There are thirty lessons 
or job sheets 
4. CHECKING UNIT 
(a) Three pupils are assigned to 
this group 
(1) One pupil checks Bur- 
roughs work 
(2) One pupil checks Dalton 
and Billing 
(3) One pupil checks Comp- 
tometer and Monroe 
These four units rotate at the end 
of each three weeks until all twelve 
pupils have had the four units. 
Office Practice for Commercial 
Pupils 
Pupils from the bookkeeping 
course operate on a single period 
plan, six pupils being assigned each 
period. They are divided into two 
groups. 
Group | takes three units of work: 
(1) Moon Hopkins Billing 
Machine 60 periods 
(2) Typewriter Billing (30) 
Checking (30) 60 
(3) Monroe Calculator 
Group 2 takes three units of work: 
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Bookkeep- 


1) Burroughs 
(1) 60 periods 


ing Machine 
(2) Typewriter Billing (30) 
Checking (30) 
(3) Burroughs Calculator 6. 
The pupils in each group rotate 
every sixty days until all have had 
the three units—Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine—Typewriter Billing—Calcu- 
lator—representing a full year’s 
work of single periods five days a 


week. 
DIVISION 2 


Filing-Duplicating-Advance 
Typewriting Room 


A list of equipment in the room 
follows: 

7 Remington No. 12 Typewriters 

14 Remington Noiseless Typewriters 

7 L. C. Smith Typewriters 

70 Library Bureau Practice Outfits 

1 No. 96 Mimeograph 

2 Large Mimeoscopes 

2 Portable Mimeoscopes 

1 Standard Rotary Duplicator 

2 Large Steel Storage Cabinets 

2 Small Steel Storage Cabinets 

1 Steel Four-Drawer Vertical File 

1 Bookcase 

1 Demonstration File 

This is probably the most diffi- 
cult room to teach as good results 
cannot be achieved without very 
close supervision on the part of 
the teacher, A great deal of out- 
side work comes to the room— 
work which requires careful guid- 
ance if it is to be successful. 

Two days a week the entire 
class is given problems in dicta- 
tion, transcription, and typewrit- 
ing. This acts as a review for the 
pupil and coordinates the work of 
the department with that of the 
Shorthand and Typewriting De- 
partment. If judgment is used in 
making the assignments the pupil 
acquires a new slant on his steno- 
graphic work. It also gives full 
play to the teacher’s originality. 


There are three units of work: 
1. FILING UNIT 

(a) Fourteen pupils are assigned to 
this unit. 

(b) The length of the unit is six 
weeks of three days or eighteen 
double periods. 

(c) The Library 
Outfit is used. 

(d) Six chapters of “Progressive In- 
dexing and Filing” are covered, 
corresponding to what is known 
as the “Twenty Period” Course. 
Our pupils have _ thirty-six 
periods which allows time to cor- 
relate the work with typewrit- 
ing, to develop habits of neat- 
ness and accuracy, and for 
testing. 

(e) The work of the pupils is 
checked through the medium of 
charts which the pupils fill out 
at various stages and through 
tests at the end of each chap- 
ter. These charts and tests are 
quickly checked by Correction 
Charts that have been made to 
correspond to each unit or step 


Bureau Practice 


of thet work. A test may be 
checked in about one minute. It 
would, therefore, take only seven 
or eight minutes to mark and 
grade a test for a whole group. 

(f) It has been planned to motivate 
this unit by requiring a “Voca- 
tional Report” and a_ three- 
period Final Test. A “Pro- 
ficiency Certificate” is awarded 
to pupils who pass with a grade 
of 90 or better. 


2. DUPLICATING UNIT 


Three types of machines are used in 

this unit: 

(a) The Standard Rotary Duplicator 
(Gelatin Process). 

(b) The A. B. Dick Mimeograph. 

(c) The Mimeoscope. 

(a) Seven pupils are assigned to this 
unit. 

(b) The length of the unit is three 
weeks of three days or nine 
double periods. 

(c) It is planned to motivate this 
unit by giving a definite Outline 
for a “Vocational Report” which 
when made would form a com- 
plete background study of the 
subject of Duplicating. Into this 
picture the work of the Unit is 
fitted. 

(d) The first four days are devoted 
to study of the four phases of 
the unit and demonstration of 
each phase by the teacher. 

(1) Cutting the stencil. 


Room for filing, duplicating and produc- 

tion studies, where large amount of du- 

plicating for a, purposes is done 
daily 


(2) The Scope. 

(3) The Machine. 

(4) The Gelatin Process. 

The remaining five days are de- 
voted to the working of practical 
problems prepared by the 
teacher. 


3. ADVANCED TYPEWRITING 


(a) Seven pupils are assigned to this 
unit. 

(b) The length of the Unit is three 
weeks of three days or nine 
double periods. 

(c) The unit consists of a series of 
experiments in measurement of 
production—a phase of scientific 
office management which is com- 
ing more and mor¢ into practice. 

(d) It is planned to motivate the unit 
by a discussion of measurement 
and motion studies for each ex- 
periment. 


(e) A time sheet is made for each 
experiment and the results ic- 
corded on a production chart 
for comparison. 

At the end of three weeks the Du- 

plicating group rotates with the Ad- 

vanced Typewriting group. 

At the end of six weeks the Dupli- 

cating and Advanced Typewriting 

groups rotate with the Filing group. 

At the end of twelve weeks the en- 

tire class will have completed the three 

units and be ready to progress to the 
next room, 


DIVISION 3 


General Secretarial 
Division 
This division has been equipped as (ol- 
lows: 
28 Drop-Head office desks 
7 Royal Typewriters 
7 Underwood Typewriters 
7 Remington Typewriters 
7 L. C. Smith Typewriters 
2 Steel Storage Cabinets 
2 Library Tables 
1 Six-Drawer Vertical File 
J Five Section Bookcase 
The nucleus of a Business |.i- 
brary for the use of the students in 
the Secretarial Department his 
been purchased. Problems in re- 
search and reports on various sui!)- 
jects connected with the work of 
the department form one of tne 
strong features of the course. 
The following books comprise 
this section: 
Office and Secretarial Training, 
Stickney ; Secretarial Training, Mc- 
Namara; Secretarial Procedure, 
Center & Herzberg; Secretarial 
Practice, Hainfeld; Modern Filing 
Manual, Hunter; Fundamentals of 
Business Organization and Man- 
agement, Cornell & MacDonald. 
One of the principal features 
of the course is the practical use 
of reference books. The Refer- 
ence Library consists of the fol- 
lowing books : 
The Official Guide of the Railways 
and Steam Navigation 
The Official Hotel Red Book and 
_ Directory 
United States Official Postal Guide 
Commerce Year Book—Volume I— 
United States 
Commerce Year Book—Volume 
Foreign Countries 
Who’s Who in America 
World Almanac 
The Desk Reference Book—Orcutt 
Modern Business English—Babenroth 
English _Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
_Prepositions—Names C. Fernald 
Crabb’s English Synonyms—Revised 
Edition 
A Manual of Style with Specimens of 


ype 

Commercial Atlas 

Four Newark City Directories 
_ The work of this division is still 
in an experimental stage. A blue- 
print arrangement covering gen- 
eral secretarial ,projects for sixty 
double periods is used as a guide 


for the work. It is being tested 
for content and the length of the 
assignments with a view to their 
revision. 

(Continued on page 16, 
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CARL NAETHER 


{AT shorthand is one of the 

most useful and universal arts 
practiced by civilized man is well 
known, but that it is also one of the 
most ancient of practical arts is little 
known.! In our schools courses in 
the “History of Shorthand” are al- 
mo-i non-existent, even though a 
considerable number of authoritative 
books and manuscripts may be found 
at wood libraries on this important 
phase of commercial development, 
the majority of them bearing the im- 
print of English and German _pub- 
lishers. Certainly it is very desirable 
for the teacher of shorthand to be- 


*Crateful acknowledgment is here made to The 
Huviington Library, San Marino, California, 
fer permission to use source material forming the 
basis for this study, and also for permission to 
reproduce various shorthand, etc., plates. 
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come familiar with the development 
of the subject through the centuries, 
a development as ingenious as it is 
fascinating and indicative of man’s 
early need for a method of writing 
both confidential and swift. 

Even a cursory knowledge of the 
history of shorthand would enable 
the average teacher of the subject 
to present his or her work from a 
really broad and cuitural point of 
view. It is true that the average 
student of shorthand labors under 
the false impression that sten- 
ography is a recent invention—the 
logical result of the average Ameri- 
can business man’s “time is money” 
policy and his well-known tendency 
to speed up the activities in his of- 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 


fice. Though this writer studied three 
different systems of shorthand in as 
many schools, his teachers did not 
as much as mention the fact that 
shorthand had a history. Apparent- 
ly they were wholly ignorant of the 
fact. But there is little doubt that 
my fellow students and I would have 
appreciated the significance of this 
very practical subject far more, had 
we been acquainted with the wide- 
spread and determined efforts made 
by our forefathers for many, many 
years to evolve systems of short and 
confidential writing. 

Shorthand is much older than is 
commonly supposed. It is more or 
less generally accepted that Xeno- 
phon, the Greek historian and war- 
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Showing alphabets of Eighteenth Century English sh 


= 
Honourable Persons, Reverend Divines, Emi- 
nent Lawyers, and Gi al was p lilichead 
in 1669, and is far superior to its predecessor. 
‘This book is eiabellished with a portrait, 
beneath which are the following lines:— 


* Hese Active, and Mywerious Art you se, 

* Contracted in a small Epitomie; 

* Soon Gain'd with practice; thus y* meanen Wit 
* Makes a Diversion of a Benefiz, 

* Thus cicher Sex, or Age may, old or young, 

* With Nimbler Pen, out-post the Nimble Tongue. 
* Thus to thy Losting Fame ic shall be said; 

* Ricn Goes ix Characters, when Ricm be dead, * 


The peculiar excellence of Ricn and his 
followers, is asserted by themselves to con- 
sist in certain rules for contracting sentences 
by dots and marks placed around the cha- 
racters. If you would write, for instance, 
“to come to God.” The mark for God is 4 
and on the left-hand of that mark you place 
a dot, thus "Y If you wish to write - Depart 
from Christ,”” make a x for Christ, and place 
a dot on the right-hand to signify Depart 
from x: A dot above is used to express over 
and upon ; a dot below to express understand ; 
and two dots (..) in @ fourfold situation, thus — 


System. 
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A SPECIMEN of 
TYRO's CHARACTERS for WORDS. 
wh _deveper Dowwe 
ha Aetores aA Empta 
h fr 
Buptisart G4 ' 
{ 
aN Bellum 
Benedtetus Ww Honerare 
Heram 
9 h tira Honerem 
bis F ~) Karolus 


Taken from “The Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of Stenography,” London, 1816, by J. H. Lewis— 
orthand systems and poem in Praise of Rich’s Shorthand. 
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rior (431-353 B.C.) is the inventor 
of the first shorthand system. So 
eager was he not to lose a single 
word uttered by Socrates, his master, 
that he devised a system of speedy 
writing by means of which he took 
down the addresses of Socrates. Cer- 
tain stenographic inscriptions found 
on a marble tablet at the Acropolis 
in Athens in 1884 prove the truth of 
the foregoing statement. In view of 
the fact that very little Grecian poe- 
try or prose is transmitted to us in 
shorthand, it is probably safe to con- 
clude that its use was confined to the 
learned men of Greece. 

The Romans, it seems, are respon- 
sible for a system of tachygraphy 
(speedy writing) not only based on 
definite theoretical principles, but 
also tested in a practical way. Mar- 
cus Tullius Tyro, a freedman of 
Cicero, is regarded as the inventor 
of this “shorthand.” The alphabet 
used consisted of various letters of 
the Roman alphabet shortened. To 
write a word in abbreviated form, 
one would use the letter or letters 
of the word which would most like- 
ly suggest that word to the reader. 
Thus the C was used to indicate both 
cor (heart) and campus (field). But 
to distinguish the one from the other, 
a dot was placed within the C to in- 
dicate cor and below the C to indi- 
cate campus. Frequently single let- 
ters were used to stand for whole 
words such as L for latum, A for 
alienus. Furthermore, the Romans 
employed two or more initials placed 
close to one another (without inter- 
vening marks) but not joined, for the 
words themselves: RP for Red Pub- 
licae, PR for Populus Romanus. 
Such abbreviations were called 
Notae literae (literal or alphabeti- 
cal notes). Arbitrary characters used 
to express words were termed Notae 
non literae. Notarius was the title 
of the person who had learned the 
Roman system of shorthand and 
who could write it. Horace, talking 
to his stenographers exclaims: “You 
write in such a manner that you have 
no occasion to ask in four whole 
years for another sheet of parch- 
ment.” Proof of the high esteem 
in which shorthand was held by the 
Romans is found in the form of 
verses of Ausonius, the preceptor of 
the Emperor Gretian, who died in 
the year 386. The following were 
written in honor of an efficient sten- 
ographer of Ausonius’ time: 


“Fly! Young and famous Stenogra- 
pher, prepare the. tablets on which 
thou doest express, with simple points, 
entire discourses with as much facility 
as others can express a single word. 
I dictate volumes, and my pronunci- 


ation is as contpressed as the hail, yet 
nothing escapes thy ear, though thy 
pages fill in. Thy hand, of which the 
movement is scarcely visible, flies 
upon a surface of wax; and though my 
sentences are diffuse, and intricately 
constructed, thou dost embody my 
ideas on thy tablets before they have 
passed my lips. Is it possible that I 
can think as rapidly as you write!” 


Ordinarily two stenographers were 
used to take the same dictation so 
that one’s writing might complete 
the other’s. Severe penalties, such 
as the severing of fingers or even 
hands, were inflicted on the stenog- 
raphers for poor or false transcrip- 
tion of notes. Addresses made in 
the public square or at courts of law 
were recorded by means of tachyg- 
raphy. Somewhat later, when the 
Emperor Augustus elevated short- 
hand to one of the practical arts, 
three hundred schools were formed 
in the Roman Empire for the train- 
ing of tachygraphers. For every pu- 
pil taught the teacher received from 
the state a monthly fee of from $1.50 
to $2. 

That persons in the highest posi- 
tions deemed shorthand worthy of 
study is shown by the fact that Em- 
peror Titus, the well-known destroy- 
er of Jerusalem, wrote shorthand so 
well that he frequently delighted to 
stage contests between his court 
stenographers and himself to deter- 
mine the speediest writers, At the 
great Council of Carthage in 411, 
eight stenographers were employed 
in shifts to report the meetings. Ser- 
mons of famous churchmen, such as 
Aurelius Augustinus and Gregory 
the Great, were written in shorthand. 

During the first period of the art 
of shorthand the use of paper or 
parchment was either totally un- 
known or else confined to a select 
few who had much wealth. Most 
of the historical records and business 
memoranda were written by means 
of an iron style on a tablet covered 
with a thin layer of wax. After one 
speech had been written and tran- 
scribed, the wax was rubbed smooth. 
Prior to the obliteration, the de- 
cypherer would copy the characters 
on tablets, like those on which they 
were first written, or on parchment. 
In the former case, they were erased, 
after having been read and shown to 
the curious; in the latter case, they 
were deposited in the libraries of the 
curious and wealthy, only to be lost 
with the fortunes of their owners. 
The orations of Scipio and the 
harangues of Marcus Antonius are 
splendid examples of ex tempore Ro- 
man eloquence transmitted through 
the medium of shorthand. 

Historians assert that the Gothic 
invaders of the Roman Empire were 


indifferent to the study and unequal 
to the acquisition of a “science” 
which offered to their warlike and 
predacious inclinations no new facil- 
ities. It may be that the Goths 
adopted some forms of abbreviation 
used in the ensigns and on the pub- 
lic buildings of the Romans. Later 
these forms were improved into a 
system of stenography still existing — 
an inventory and 54 characters of 
Lewis the Pious, successor of Charle- 
magne. Copies from the originals 
were engraved and published at 
Paris in 1747; they were accompa- 
nied by an Alphabeticum Tironian 
to facilitate the progress of the 
reader. 

In view of the tremendous han:i- 
caps, such as the lack of suitalyle 
writing materials, and others, under 
which the Roman stenographers | - 
bored, their efforts are truly remar’- 
able. Moreover, their system of a))- 
breviations was so practical and so 
clever in many respects that today 
serious students of shorthand can 
learn much from the ancient pra - 
titioners of the art. 

The early writers of shorthand in 
France were suspected of witch 
craft and sorcery. Trithemus, whose 
works were burned by Frederic the 
Second, the Elector of Palatine, on 
Suspicion of magic, informs us that 
in his time shorthand was confound- 
ed with the Armenian or diabolical 
characters. In 1778 was published 
Tachygrafie des Coulon de Thévenot, 
a system recommended by the mas- 
ters of education for elementary and 
high schools. Its alphabet consists 
of thirty-five signs, vowels and con- 
sonants. The length of the vowels 
is indicated by means of dots. It is 
a position system, using three lines: 
the top line for consonants only, the 
middle for consonants and vowels, 
and the lower line for vowels only. 
Despite these obvious disadvantages, 
Coulon’s system was popular in 
France. Its value lay in the effec- 
tiveness with which it distinguished 
vowels. 

Shorthand was made really popu- 
lar in France by Emil Duployé, a 
minister of the gospel, who published 
his simple system in 1861. It con- 
sists only of an alphabet and writes 
sounds as they are pronounced. Ac- 
cording to Karl Faulmann, one of the 
German historians, Gregg’s Lightline 
Phonography (1888) is a system of 
Duployé. This ingenious French- 
man invested not only the returns 
from his book, but also his own time 
in advertising his system to the ex- 
tent of approximately 400,000 francs, 
thus testifying to the faith he had 
in his invention. He distributed 47,- 
500 copies free and inserted adver- 
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tisements of his system in 21% million 
copies of a calendar, thus populariz- 
ing shorthand in France. In 1869 
he published the “Sténograph,” a 
paper of his school and many works 
of literature, such as the New Tes- 
tament and the Bible, in shorthand. 
Furthermore, he sought to adapt his 
system to foreign languages, shown 
by the German, Japanese, English, 
and Italian editions appearing be- 
tween 1870 and 1875. In this wise 
the popularity of Duployé’s system 
grew more and more. It was used 
in schools and in the army. In 1887 
yarious schools published 141 papers 
and magazines in this shorthand sys- 

m 
forefathers of the English 
adoyied from the Romans certain 
modes of abbreviation, some of 
which, such as yis for this; y for 
tha‘; y for thou were peculiar to 
the Norman and Saxon languages. 
All these abbreviations are to be 
found in the writing and printing of 
the fifteenth century. 

\ Mr. Ratliff of Plymouth took 
a step toward creating a rational sys- 
ten) of shorthand by omitting the 
vowels and retaining the consonants 
of a word. There is reason to be- 
lieve that this method was practiced 
by the Romans, but Ratliff derived 
his idea from the Hebrew. He was 
not satisfied merely with omitting 
the vowels, but frequently confined 
himself to the use of the more me- 
chanical syllables and letters: 


Our Fth weh rt in hyn; hlwd by Nm. 
Y Kgdm cm. Y wl b dn n rth z it 
sn Hvn. Gv z ths dar dly brad. Ad 
irgv zr trpss z we irgv y™ trspss 
agst z. Ad Id z nt nto tmptn, bt dlvr 
z from evl; fr thn z y® Kgdm & y® 
pwr & y® glry fr evr & evr. Amn. 


This mode of abbreviation was titled 
“A new Art of Short and Swift 
writing, without characters; by 
which Rules a Commonhand will 
make such Expedition, that Sermons, 
speeches or Tryals may be taken with 
delight, and plainly read.” The book 
contained twenty-eight pages, and 
was printed and published after the 
author’s death, in London in 1688. 
The publisher of the book suggests 
that users of the system vary it to 
suit their particular needs. 

Timothy Bright published an im- 
proved system of shorthand in 1588, 
entitled “CHARACTERIE; An Art 
of Short, Swift, and Secret Writing, 
by Character. Printed at London, in 
12 mo. by J. Windet, the assign of 
Timothy Bright, with the privilege of 
the Queen, forbidding all others to 
print the same.”’ The book was dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth. Among 
other things the author tells her Maj- 
esty that “Cicero did account it 


worthy his Labour, and no _ less 
profitable to the Commonwealth, to 
invent a speedy kind of Writing by 
Character.” No less interesting are 
the author’s comments on his system 
in his preface to the reader: “Thou 
hast here, gentle Reader, the Art of 
short, and so of speedy writing to 
which none is comparable, plainly de- 
livered unto thee; so as by thine own 
Industry thou may’st attain it, if 
thou wilt but one Month take pains 
therein: and by Continuance of an- 
other Month may’st thou attain to 
great Readiness.” 

The book, which is divided into 
two distinct parts, treats first the 
production and variety of characters 
“from the most simple and plain, to 
such as are doubly compounded” ; sec- 
ondly, the value of characters with 
respect to their application and use. 
Perhaps the most fascinating part of 
the book is a table containing ap- 
proximately 500 words with charac- 
ters adjoined to them. Of these, the 
author remarks: “These Characterial 
words thou art to get by heart, and 
therewith the making of the figure 
of the Character, so as to do it 
readily and clean.” Bright divides 
his charactery words alphabetically 
into dozens to be memorized, and 
distinguishes them by their forms 
and positions. 

Up to this time the shorthand used 
in England was merely an imitation 
of Tironius Notes. Willis’s system 
published in 1602 was based on the 
alphabet and is perhaps the earliest 
example of a real shorthand system. 
That the system proved popular, at 
least for a time, is shown by the fact 
that seven editions followed the ini- 
tial one, the last being published in 
1623 at London. Twenty-four lead- 
ing letters appear in the system, and 
five others. Willis first shows that 
letters may be left out because they 
are superfluous or poorly sounded. 
Lack of simplicity and ready writing 
facility are the drawbacks of his al- 
phabet. The system is based on 
compounds: A a, b, AQ. ab, 
QA ba. Moreover, some characters 
may be mistaken for others. In 
many respects, Willis’s shorthand is 
slower than ordinary longhand. That 
the author had great confidence in 
his work appears in the following 
quotation from the preface of an 
explanation of his system published 
in 1623: “Howbeit I am confident 
in this persuasion, that as this ART 
OF STENOGRAPHY was the first 
that ever gave direction for any form 
of Spelling CHARACTERIE, so it 
shall continue the last, and wear out 
other aberrations thereof published 
or taught by any other.” 

The next definite advance in the 


art of stenography was made by 
Jeremiah Rich, whose system the 
well-known philosopher John Locke 
eulogized. In 1654 Rich published 
“Semigraphie or the World’s Rarity ; 
proved by many honourable persons, 
and allowed by the Learned to be 
the easiest, exactest briefest 
method of Short and Swift Writing 
that ever was known.” Rich’s sys- 
tem proved very popular. His short- 
hand signs were simpler than those 
of other systems and therefore easier 
to write. Moreover, he dispensed 
with a large number of arbitrary 
characters. 

The books published in those early 
days usually contained a poem written 
in praise of the author and his work. 
One of the accompanying illustra- 
tions shows Rich’s poem. Apparent- 
ly the disadvantage of Rich’s system 
lay in the difficulty of taking down 
the speaker’s words, since the con- 
struction of the words in sentences 
was dependent on the last word. In 
other words, it was almost impossible 
to take down the speaker’s words un- 
til he had finished an entire sentence. 

The system of shorthand used by 
Samuel Pepys in his famous Diary 
(1660-1669) was tedious and diffi- 
cult; the notes were not transcribed 
until one hundred years after the 
death of the author. The characters 
used were small, intricate, and pains- 
takingly executed. Both the difficulty 
of the system and the intimacy of 
the record suggest that Pepys used 
the characters to insure privacy 
rather than to facilitate writing. Be- 
cause of the medium employed, the 
record was not tampered -with; it 
gives a detailed and unreserved ac- 
count of life in Restoration England. 
The original Diary in six leather oc- 
tavo volumes is still to be seen on the 
shelves of the Pepys Library at 
Magdalene College in Cambridge. 

A very odd and therefore inter- 
esting stenographic production of the 
seventeenth century is that published 
by Lawrence Steele in 1678 and 
called “Short Writing begun by Na- 
ture ; Compleated by Art.” 

The following characters will serve 
to show the advantages as well as 
the disadvantages of this curious 
method : 


Christ + ; Christ went about ¢ 
d } ; divided } ; Christ di- 
vided -- discovere +, for in this 
wise the “d” is covered. 


For interrogation, dots in different 
positions were employed: 
D* do they? D. do we? D. do thou? 
Shorthand as a means of writing 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Business Experience 
(Continued from page 12) 
OFFICE ORGANIZATION PROB- 


Aim: To broaden the viewpoint of each 
prospective office worker to look be- 
yond his or her own little “job,” not 
only to help him individually but to 
el him more valuable to his em- 


pERSONALITY TALKS 
Aim: To encourage pupils to be per- 
sonality-minded. More and more stress 
will be placed on the gracious manner, 
engaging smile, pleasant voice, and good 
manners, both for their social and busi- 
ness significance. Throughout — the 
course inspirational talks will be given 
by the teacher with this aim constantly 
in mind. 

REFERENCE BOOK PROBLEMS 
Aim: To give pupils a fundamental 
knowledge of how and where to find 
the wealth of information continuously 
needed by acquainting them with the 
better-known reference books. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION- 
AL TASKS 
Aim: To teach pupils the proper tech- 
nique and the “how-to-do” of some of 
the typical casual office jobs such as 
telephoning in a dignified intelligible 
manner ; handling incoming and outgo- 
ing mail in the proper manner; writing 
telegrams, including knowledge of the 
various types of service; and filling in 
office forms and legal documents. Lec- 
ture work will be supplemented by the 
assignment of definite problems. 

=NGLISH AND BUSINESS LETTER 
WRITING 
Aim: To correct the common out- 
standing errors to be found in the 
pupil’s Business English and to teach 
effective letter writing with par- 
ticular stress on the Letter of Ap- 
plication. 

ITINERARIES 
Aim: To sum up the work of the 
term in one large specific problem 
to bring out the pupil’s ingenuity 
and planning ability, and to teach 
intelligent organization of data for 
arranging an itinerary. 


The Real Needs of the 
Employer Are Constantly 
Kept in Mind 


In the past the development of 
personality has been secondary 
and the achieving of technical skill the 
fundamental objective in the train- 
ing of employees. Realizing that 
if a pupil has a fair degree of skill 
he will in a short time become ex- 


pert on the job, we have sought to’ 


take “personality training” out of 
the by-product class and make it 
one of the main objectives of the 
course. In an effort to accomplish this 
we have analyzed the pupils’ needs 
in this respect. What does the 
business man really seek in an em- 
ployee? 

First of all, we believe he wants 
him to be able to get on with other 
people. In order to emphasize this 
we have the pupil, at the very be- 
ginning of his secretarial course, 
rate himself by means of an “Anal- 


ysis Chart” upon the many various 
points which go to make a pleas- 
ing personality. Throughout the 
course he is guided in improving 
his acknowledged standing in this 
respect. 

Secondly, the employer wants 
the worker to be thorough and ac- 
curate in his work, reliable and de- 
pendable. In every task which our 
pupils do we seek to point out 
these significant traits. 

We believe, also that the em- 
ployer. wants young people with 
high standards of achievement. 
We seek to have our pupils feel 
the need for stopping at nothing 
short of their best. He must take 
the responsibility for the correct- 
ness of every task performed be- 
cause “checking” is required in 
every unit. Not only does he 
check his own work but he must 
take his turn at checking the work 
of other pupils. Inasmuch as our 
grading does not take into consid- 
eration the number of errors found 
but is only an aid in advancing the 
pupil’s understanding, the work 
performed is reliable. 


Individual Guidance Forms a Part 
of the Program 


A majority of our pupils, we 


in which General Secretarial 
Practice is taught. 


Room 


know, stop with the high school. 
In the past there has been a great 
waste of time in the transitional 
period between school and work 
and many of the occupational mis- 
fits have been due to the fact that 
commercial courses, which were 
intended to help young people take 
their places in the economic life of 
the community, have been so nar- 
row in their scope as to have 
doubtful value. And now in the 
midst of a changing business world 
the responsibility for successfully 
bridging the gap is greater than 
ever before. In the absence of any 
other program for vocational guid- 


ance teachers must themselves be- 
come vocational counsellors. There 
is need tor helping pupils pursue 
work which they can do success- 
fully and for helping them culti- 
vate the power and love of research 
so that later on they may be able 
to adjust themselves advantage- 
ously into the business pattern. 

These goals are reached only in 
so far as the teacher is fully aware 
of the need of emphasizing them. 
The task is the unit and must he 
carried to successful completion. 

As teachers of stenography and 
typewriting we have been pioneers 
in the field of achieving an ideal «of 
attainment. We have emphasized 
the need of having the page of 
typewriting correct and we have 
emphasized the need of having it 
right the first time. In transcrip- 
tion we insist that the aim shall | 
a mailable letter and only when our 
pupils reach this standard are we 
fully satisfied. But in Office Prac- 
tice we must not even stop here. 
Only by motivating each task hy 
purposeful study and research cai: 
we hope to put life into the task 
and make of it a real life experience 
to the end that our pupils acquire 
these personality elements which 
the employer seeks. 


Best Features of Project 
Method Have Been Retained 


Each unit has in its the essence 
of the project method in that each 
is a purposeful experience under- 
taken in an environment of real 
business activity and leading in 
each case to a definite result. In- 
asmuch as each unit is long 
enough to challenge the mind of 
the brightest pupil and yet not so 
protracted as to cause the less 
capable pupil to lose interest in 
the work and the goal to be 
reached, it makes allowance for 
individual differences and 
coupled with the checking, test- 

ing and grading scheme in use chal- 
lenges the pupil to do the best pos- 
sible work. 

The ideal teacher of this work 
is he who comes to his class re- 
freshed, enthused, energized. Re- 
freshed because he has not spent 
hours in checking papers; en- 
thused because freedom from this 
worry has given him opportunity 
for purposeful reading and_re- 
search; energized because his en- 
tire attention may be given to a 
period of intellectual living with 
his pupils. 

A Teacher Training Course Has 
Been Introduced 


However wisely a course may be 
(Continued on page 24) 
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THE ROCHESTER PLAN OF 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


FICE Practice has long been 
felt to be the answer to the 
final vocational needs of a student 
completing a high school program 
of studies offered in the business 
education curriculum. Many plans 
have been formulated for develop- 
ine the skills and knowledge of 
this subject. The procedure fol- 
Jowed in our school (1) may be of 
interest and lead to discussion and 
an exchange of views that may in 
the end prove helpful to us all. 

‘The nature of the Rochester syl- 
labus for Office Practice makes it 
imperative that the subject be lim- 
ite] to students in the twelfth or 
final year of school. It is felt that 
any attempt to present the work 
earlier in the program makes it im- 
possible to achieve the aims that 
are set up as our ultimate goals. 
These goals prove a satisfactory 
challenge to pupils of maturity 
who, ordinarily, expect soon to be 
able to apply this knowledge in the 
business world. A recent bulletin 
(2) of the state department ex- 
presses well our point of view re- 
garding Office Practice. It is such 
needs as are felt in this article 
which have caused us to develop 
our present plan. 


“Persons able to do a number 
of different kinds of office work 
are coming to have an in- 
creasing advantage in getting 
and keeping jobs. In orders to 
employment agencies for help, 
requirements in applicants as 
requested by employers have 
increased more than 50 per- 
cent. 

For example, employers are 
asking for stenographers who 
can handle calculating ma- 
chines or switchboard or do 
multigraphing, 

The rapidly increasing 
nechanization of office work 
indicates that persons who are 
trained to handle machines 
will probably fare better in the 
future than others.” 


Marshall High School is a four-year 
high school offering a two-fold curriculum, in 
academic and business education. 

_"New York State Department of Education 
Vocational Guidance Division—Employment Con- 
ditions and Forecasts—page 1, January, 1933. 


By D. B. Brady 


John Marshall High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


In order to answer the needs of 
our students three business se- 
quences are provided, consisting 
of: 

Stenographic 2 yr. of Typewriting 
2 yr. of Shorthand 

Commercial Group 1 yr. Commer- 
cial Algebra 

2 yr. Bookkeeping 

or 

1 yr. Commercial Algebra 

1 yr. Bookkeeping (3) 

1 yr. Office Practice 
Because of the selective prin- 
ciple that we are thus applying, 
students naturally fall into groups 
more or less homogeneous as_ to 


DAVID B. BRADY 


training and ability. In administer- 
ing our program, assignments to 
classes are made upon the basis of 
sequence completed. 


Major Types of Practice 


Two types of office practice work 
are offered. One syllabus has been 
prepared for those students who 
have been able to meet the neces- 
sary English and Typewriting re- 


® Students who fail to maintain a C average 
in Bookkeeping I are urged not to elect Book- 
keeping II. 

4Must maintain at least C average in English 
and Typewriting in 10th and 11th years in order 
to elect Shorthand I and I 
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quirements (4) and have completed 
the stenographic sequence. 

These students are of more than 
average ability and therefore are 
able to achieve a high degree of fa- 
cility in these office skills, at the 
same time maintaining their short- 
hand and applying it in practical 
problems. To carry on the work 
with this class most etticiently, two 
connecting rooms should be pro- 
vided—one with secretarial desks 
and typewriters, and one devoted to 
other machine equipment. A _par- 
tial glass partition between the 
rooms will make general teacher 
control possible. Students may be 
divided into convenient groups un- 
der a plan of rotating pupil moni- 
tors and dictation given throughout 
the entire vear, by the teacher or 
pupil monitor in charge, as the de- 
tails of organization dictate. If 
classes are limited to twenty-four, 
it is possible in this way for the 
teacher to keep adequate general 
control of all activities. 

The work of the entire syllabus is 
arranged in the form of group 
projects, applied in such a way as 
to relate the various units as thev 
may be related in the business 
world. As an example, one unit in- 
volving dictation consists of a 
series of letters in which checks are 
to be enclosed; the unit requires 
the transcription of the letters, 
preparation of the checks, check- 
book, and check-book reconcilia- 
tion with a submitted bank state- 
ment. 


Office Standards 


In evaluating this type of unit 
we attempt to maintain the stand- 
ard of a high-grade office. Work 
must be satisfactory on the basis 
of this standard or it is not ac- 
cepted. Factors of time spent in 
preparation of the unit are most 
important. Time studies should 
be made and a norm determined 
for the preparation of each unit. 
Students should be graded on the 
basis of the quality of work 
achieved in terms of the prede- 
termined time scale. During the 
first term the syllabus consists of 
the following units. 
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Filing: 

Alphabetizing, indexing, 
systems and routine 
Reference Books: 

Directories, Personal, financial 
and general business information 


Graphs: 

Linear, circular graphs. their in- 
terpretation and application to spe- 
cial problems 
Vypewriting Projects: 

Reports, manuscripts, legal docu- 
ments 
The use ot the typewriter in solv- 
ing the problems of business 

Reception of callers 

Bookkeeping Projects ; 

The Arrangement of Itineraries 

If one visualizes this list of units 
not as so much work to be done 
but rather as the source from 
which to build interesting, educa- 
tional projects for the student 
groups in Office Practice, the na- 
ture of the work changes. One 
now looks upon these units as re- 
lated projects whereby the pupil 
is permitted to tend to use all his 
native ability and the skills and 
knowledge of his high school pro- 
gram. Opportunity is provided for 
teacher supervised review in many 


filing 


of the skills acquired early in his 
commercial program. 


The Class Library 


The class library consisting of 
texts of the various subjects in the 
curriculum and those especially ap- 
plied to Office and Secretarial 
Practice, affords an excellent op- 
portunity for this review. During 
class the library is open to all pu- 
pils; materials may be withdrawn 
overnight through the class libra- 
rian, a member of the class. We be- 
lieve in the library plan rather than 
in the adoption of specific texts, for 
we are hoping at this level to en- 
gender the desirable habits of a 
mature student, looking upon the 
library as a source of information 
rather than limiting the student to 
the reports of a class text. When- 
ever possible we try to point out 
how one authority excels in one 
form of material while others ap- 
parently are authorities in other 
fields. 

During the second term we in- 
troduce the use of the office ma- 
chines. At Rochester we have 
never been committed in the day 
school to the battery type of pre- 
sentation of office machines. We 
have felt this method did not fit in 
with the view we held of our re- 
sponsibility to the public for this 
special type of work. 


A review of the problem will 
readily show that some communi- 
ties are of necessity committed to 
what I have called the battery type 
of presentation; that is, the train- 
ing of large classes upon some one 
type of machine in answer to a 
community demand for a number 
of operators of this machine. Such 
demands are the exception rather 
than the rule. We prefer to limit 
our equipment to the purchase of 
a series of machines so general in 
character that skills acquired in 
learning to operate them may re- 
sult in transfer of these skills in 
operating similar machines, (prod- 
ucts of other manufacturers but 
manufactured to do a similar job 
in the office). 

It is a matter of chief concern 
that the units should not only be 
of interest to the pupils but ar- 
ranged in such a way as to give 
them power to advance beyond 
their actual experience. If there 
is one factor that should be empha- 
sized in Office Practice above all 
else it is the training that gives the 
pupil sufficient general controls of 
conduct that he may solve the 
problems of the office under his 
own power. Our units are not to 
be confused with a series of activi- 
ties selected by the pupil because 
of his own particular likes and de- 
sires. The syllabus is composed 
of materials that have been found 
to be valuable to the young office 
worker. Of course, if the student 
be more interested in some phase 
of the work than in others as is to 
be expected, we hope to afford him 
an opportunity to follow up this in- 
terest but not at the expense of the 
remaining skills which we have 
held to be valuable. 


Development of Skill 


The teaching of an office ma- 
chine should consist of the develop- 
ment of a definite degree of skill 
upon that machine in the light of 
the standards of industry. Ac- 
cording to our plan we do not at- 
tempt to develop expert operators 
except in the unusual case. We 
do, however, insist upon that de- 
gree of ability that will enable the 
pupil to do very satisfactory work 
upon certain machines, and advise 
him to do further work when the 
need arises for a greater degree of 
skill than we can develop within 
our limitations of time and equip- 
ment. 

In addition to models of all 
standard typewriters we have the 
following equipment: 

1 Monroe Calculator 

1 Burroughs Calculator 


2 Comptometers 
1 Dictaphone 
Burroughs listing machine 
Mimeograph 
Ditto machine 
Sundstrand, listing and ledger 
posting machine 
1 Checkwriter 
While each student may be per- 
mitted to work upon all machines, 
he is encouraged to elect within 
certain limits those machines up- 
on which he is to spend his great- 
est share of time. We feel that 
though many can be trained in the 
operation of office machines even 
early in high school life, what we 
are attempting to do is to develop 
operators who are not only able to 
go through the processes but who 
can actually use the machine in- 
telligently in its practical applici- 
tion. 


Rotation of Equipment 


For the machine work the class 
is divided into monitor groups, as 
in the first term, and the work ro- 
tated to make efficient use of all 
equipment. In the commercial 
groups emphasis is placed upon 
the bookkeeping and typewriting 
skills. Units relating as many ap- 
plications of our equipment as 
might occur in business are de- 
veloped and standards determined. 
The unit dealing with the use oi 
the ledger posting machine in- 
cludes the bookkeeping and cler- 
ical work of our students’ associa- 
tion treasury. When the unit is 
completed the entire process of re- 
ceiving, depositing, and recording 
of incoming cash, payment of bills, 
and the preparation of monthly 
statements of the associations’ ac- 
tivities has been a part of the pu- 
pils’ work. 

A program which is dependent 
upon selective factors, previ- 
ously noted, must in the last analy- 
sis look to a guidance program for 
success. However this program 
is to be administered, one must 
know within certain limits the 
goals that are to be achieved and 
then set up the machinery to 
achieve them. 

For one contemplating the build- 
ing of a program in Office Practice, 
I would suggest for orientation, in 
addition to the Vocational Guid- 
ance Bulletin previously referred 
to, the following: 

Nichols, Frederick G. “A New 
Conception of Office Practice,” 
Harvard University Press, 1927. 

Bulletin on Office Practice, N. Y. 
State Department of Education, 
Business Education Division, Al- 
bany, N. Y., 1932. 
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THE BUSINESS TEACHER IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The progressive commercial teacher will have many opportunities to serve 
in making the vocational guidance program truly effective. Such guid- 


ance values are not inherent in any subject matter material, however, nor 


incidental with some routine appointment. 


They will come only as 


professionally minded commercial teachers see and make wise use of 
vocational guidance possibilities in every school relationship and in every 


pupil contact. 


By Ernest A. Zelliot 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Denver, Colorado 


This is a continuation of the article begun in the May issue 


Tenth Grade Business Classes 


HE junior high school has been 

characterized as a period when 
differentiations in pupil groups are 
begun; the senior high school as a 
time when specializations are first un- 
dertaken. To the extent that this is 
true, pupils will come into the senior 
high school tentatively committed to 
college preparatory, home economics, 
industrial, commercial, or other fields 
of education. These divisions are 
not restricted channels, however, but 
rather, broad avenues within which 
the pupil will need to further test 
his choice and determine, if he is to 
continue, the more limited speciali- 
zation to follow. 

To illustrate, a pupil in light of 
his junior high school  experi- 
ence and other factors, elects the 
commercial curriculum as he enters 
the tenth grade. This does not, and 
must not, mean that final choice 
with regard to following a steno- 
graphic or other business specializa- 
tion has been made. Instead, his first 
year in the senior high school should 
be considered a big, broad, orienting 
period within the scope of business 
education. Here, while pursuing 
general education and basic business 
subjects, he will be given every op- 
portunity through subject material, 
instructional leadership, and other 
contacts to more wisely select the 
type of business skills he wishes to 
emphasize in the upper years of the 
high school or even on a collegiate 
level; in some instances pupils may 
find it advisable to cross over into 


some other course. Enrollment mor- 
tality is always heaviest in the first 
year of a senior high school—per- 
haps more attention to the orienta- 
tion and adjustment factors may in 
part solve the tenth grade drop-out 
problem. 


Social-Business Classes 


An economic background, a busi- 
ness understanding, and a “business 
sense” are increasingly emphasized 
as essentials needed in making ad- 
justments to shifting conditions and 
in recognizing and taking advantage 
of promotional opportunities as they 
arise. The social-business subjects 
offer the skillful teacher peculiar op- 
portunities to assist in developing 
these desirable qualities and at the 
same time aid the pupil in gaining a 


clearer perspective of business rela- 
tionships. Through commercial 
geography, adequately taught, there 
should be a better appreciation of 
places, peoples and products as they 
pertain to commerce. In_ business 
organization comes a survey of the 
types and functions of business and 
a consideration of the divisions for 
service within a business that will 
enable the beginner to see better what 
lies beyond the routine work of in- 
itial positions, Principles of sales- 
manship is primarily an orienting 
course in the broad field of selling as 
a profession. Business economics 
and commercial law offer other pos- 
sibilities. In all of them the teacher 
may continually stress better study 
habits and teach the finding, the in- 
terpretation, and the use of general 
business information in ways that 
will greatly aid the vocational guid- 


Photo Courtesy Denver Public Schools 


A Typical School Conference 
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ance program. The best type of in- 
structional materials for these sub- 
jects may not yet be available, but in 
some form, the socio-economic stud- 
ies will be increasingly used to sup- 
plement and enrich the more tech- 
nical business skill subjects. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the uncertain 
years just ahead when no one can 
predict what economic and business 
changes are likely to take place. 


Introductory Business Skill 
Classes 


Because business training empha- 
sizes mental skills rather than ma- 
nipulative skills, try-out courses as 
such have never had the same sig- 
nificance in commercial education as 
they have in industrial education. 
Personal qualifications, attitudes and 
temperaments, ability in English, 
figure sense, adaptability and other 
factors have proven to be better cri- 
teria for determining business ap- 
titudes. With present techniques, 
however, the best of judgments are 
fallible, and try-out experience with 
subject material may reveal charac- 
teristics not otherwise detected. For 
this reason the beginning semester, 
or even the beginning year, in book- 
keeping, typewriting, shorthand, or 
clerical classes should be considered 
somewhat in the nature of a trial 
period to determine whether or not 
pupils should continue into the ad- 
vanced classes. Where a lack of com- 
patability in skill subject is thus in- 
dicated, high school regulations 
should permit a transfer of the pu- 
pil to another commercial speciali- 
zation or to a more suitable course in 
other departments with a minimum 
loss of time, and without loss of 
credit toward graduation when the 
pupil’s efforts are not at fault. 


Advanced Business Skill Classes 

With careful guidance plans in the 
junior high school and in the early 
courses of the senior high school, it 
may seem that guidance is unneces- 
sary in the advanced stenographic, 
accounting, retailing and general 
clerical training courses, but this is 
hardly the case. As the student ad- 
vances, guidance does tend to nar- 
row down to the limits of the spe- 
cialization, but it must also recognize 
more intensively the numerous pos- 
sibilities within the respective field. 
In accounting, for example, there are 
many kinds of openings. In stenog- 
raphy, there are differing grades and 
classes of stenographers. In selling 
and in clerical positions, the types of 
service are even more varied. In all 
of them, ultimate goals and promo- 
tional opportunities beyond the in- 
itial contact jobs must be ever pres- 


ent considerations. Thus, to the last 
day of the last semester in any busi- 
ness training course the observation, 
the inspiration, counsel and direction 
of the alert teacher is needed if the 
pupil is to make the most of his latent 
capabilities. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


Talks by business men, visits to 
business concerns, demonstrations, 
business plays, papers, debates, dis- 
cussions and other programs spon- 
sored through school commercial 
clubs, secretarial clubs, advertising 
clubs, junior chambers of commerce, 
and similar forms of pupil activities 
are frequently most effective in help- 
ing boys and girls find themselves. As 
a valuable supplementary aid in guid- 
ance, the further promotion of extra- 
curricular organizations in the field 
of business, wherein pupil activities 
rather than teacher activities pre- 
dominate, is much to be encouraged. 


Placement and Follow-Up 


Only casual reference may be 
made in this discussion to the prob- 
lem of placement, but it is a service 
that must be increasingly recognized 
as an important aspect of education 
for at least two vital reasons. First, 
no education and particularly no vo- 
cational education may be consid- 
ered complete until it functions. Fail- 
ures, many times, are due to poor 
placement rather than to poor prep- 
aration. If appropriate education 
of the individual is a proper obliga- 
tion for the social order to assume, 
then certainly it is equally important 
that the individual be aided in find- 
ing the type of employment wherein 
he may render the maximum of 
service to society. Second, the prod- 
uct of our schools is as definitely, if 
not as directly or apparently, tested 
in the laboratory of experience as is 
the manufacturer’s product. And 
like other producers, progressive 
schools must be ever alert to revise 
procedures to meet changing needs. 
In this end, nothing has a more 
wholesome effect upon the school’s 
training and guidance program than 
accurate observations and records of 
employed pupils. Especially is this 
true in commercial education where 
pupil performance ‘‘on the job” may 
be so definitely and immediately 
traced to instruction received. 


The fullest value of placement and 
follow-up studies can only come 
when undertaken as an_all-school, 
and perhaps in time as an all-state, 
function wherein every factor con- 
cerned will be correlated. But what- 
ever the organization for school 
placement service, the commercial 
teacher has a definite responsibility 


to assist in its operation and to help 
in interpreting the findings. In 
schools where no official or system- 
atic provision for placement has yet 
been made, commercial teachers may 
accomplish a great deal by their own 
initiative and personal interest in 
pupils, as teachers with busy sched- 
ules have demonstrated in thousands 
of instances. 


Business Contacts 


It is needless to argue that a yoca- 
tional counsellor’s effectiveness in 
business education depends to a con- 
siderable degree upon his familiarity 
with and understanding of business 
problems and business requirements. 
Teacher-training courses now recog- 
nize this need and include work cx- 
perience as one of their pre-requi- 
sites. Certain school systems also 
make business experience a prime 
qualification when employing or rat- 
ing commercial teachers, Nor is in- 
itial business experience sufficient. 
Continuous contacts with business 
operations through friendly acquaint- 
ance, conferences, business clubs, and 
special studies, must be maintained if 
the teacher is to adequately interpret 
ever-changing business conditions to 


pupils. 
Curriculum Construction 


There is no ideal commercial edu- 
cation program nor group of tradi- 
tional business subjects universally 
adaptable to all schools. In the lar- 
ger metropolitan areas it is probable 
that an increasing number of major 
commercial specializations from 
which the pupil may select will be 
offered. On the other hand, the small 
high school with limited enrollments, 
limited facilities, and limited local 
opportunities for employment may 
find it most advisable to stress the 
fundamental general business sul- 
jects as background and _ orienting 
courses for pupils who likely will go 
to the larger centers for advanced 
skill training and placement under 
any plan. The right offerings and 
the best combinations of general ed- 
ucation, general business, and_busi- 
ness skill subjects to meet vocational 
requirements, and at the same time 
provide for the interests of pupils 
who desire business subjects as a 
part of their general education pro- 
gram, need to be determined by the 
local school administration in coop- 
eration with the most capable com- 
mercial teachers available. And as 
commercial teachers demonstrate a 
sound understanding of the general 
as well as the special problems in- 
volved, they are increasingly used in 
curriculum construction. That a 
school vocational guidance program 


(Continued on page 24) 
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BUSINESS TRAINING 


By Louise M. Ulmer 


Supervisor, Transcription Department, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York City 


1115 telephone of a technical edi- 
T ior rang urgently. The message 
summoned him to explain to his pro- 
fessional colleagues a program which 
he lad been planning for many 
months. The opportunity was un- 
expecied. He had two hours to col- 
late, rite and have prepared for 
press and distribution a well-planned 
speec). 

He swung into action. Calling for 
his research file, he began addressing 
the public over the mouthpiece of his 
dictating machine. His silent audi- 
ence recorded every syllable and in 
30 minutes the speech was on wax 
cylinders. His buzzer sounded im- 
paticntly, summoning messenger, 
publicity manager and office service. 
His cylinders were routed to the 
Transcribing Department, reserva- 
tions for his trip made, and author- 
ity for publicity released. 

To obtain any finished product 
materials must be refined and fash- 
ioned by definite process of manu- 
facture. Thus to produce valuable 
typed copy, words must be organized 
and recorded in proper form. The 
work is initiated at the dictator’s 
desk and the Dictaphone starts the 
dynamo, which puts the wheels of 
all other office appliances in motion. 

Therefore, in the Transcribing 
Department the dictaphone operator 
assigned to the work quickly trans- 
formed technical thoughts into typed 
copy. As it was written it was re- 
turned for editorial revision, the 
publicity manager received his copy, 
cutting and pruning it for the press. 
The mimeograph department re- 
ceived the sheets as they were re- 
visel, and pounded out stencils, 
proof-read and ran off hundreds of 
copies properly set up for newspaper 
distribution. Meanwhile, the typing 
Section was setting up the “high- 
spot’ notes of the speech on “small” 
sheets properly cued from which the 
editor would address his audience. 

To round out this cycle within two 
hours necessitated the coordination 


of ten specialized workers, and 
brought into play the most modern 
office equipment. This swift and 
smooth efficiency had been made pos- 
sible only through the use of the 
right machines for each job and 
through the thorough training of the 
workers who operate the machines. 

Reducing overhead costs and in- 
creasing production through the 
mechanization of office work has 
given rise to new methods of office 
management which have a pertinent 
bearing on the training of commer- 
cial students and office workers. For 
the moment, passing over the impor- 
tant question of training the oper- 
ators, let us first consider the adapt- 
ability of the machine to the job. 

It is obvious that if labor saving 
devices in the office are to parallel 
the intensive economies and efficiency 
of the machine in industry, not only 
their correct application to the job 
must be studied but their maximum 
output must be constantly main- 
tained. To achieve this end, inten- 
sive studies have been made of the 
work done by the individual and by 
centralized groups. Educational re- 
quirements, degrees of technical 
knowledge necessary, and standards 
of output have been determined, Re- 
muneration in each class of work has 
been computed through considera- 
tion of all these factors, and jobs 
have been given a corresponding per- 
sonnel rating. 

Let us see what some of these 
standards of production are in the 
department where the technical edi- 
tor’s work was done. Let us also 
see what are considered the more 
important qualifications for various 
tvpes of worker. 

Dictaphone Machine Operators on 
technical copy must have a high 
school education and, preferably, two 
years of college. Engineering for- 
mulae, statistical and editorial copy 
handled from phonetic sound _re- 
quires an extensive vocabulary and a 
knowledge of correct phraseology. 
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A Dictaphone operator must be quick 
and intelligent. The output ranges 
between 1,000 to 1,600 lines or 350- 
450 cyclometer points daily.* 

Stenographers and Secretaries re- 
quire experience in contacting many 
types of dictator and must have a 
capacity for concentration which will 
eliminate any interruption of the dic- 
tator’s creative thinking because of 
misunderstanding, or by requests for 
repetition. A stenographer must 
have poise and good judgment as 
well as skill. The day’s output, based 
on a consideration of the time lost in 
taking dictation, is less than that of 
a Dictaphone operator, ranging be- 
tween 400 to 600 lines or 100-175 
cyclometer points daily.* 

Manuscript Writers must have 
good eyesight and that peculiar in- 
sight needed to decipher all manner 
of handwriting. Output 1,000 to 1,- 
200 lines or 300-350 cyclometer 
points daily.* 

Tabulating and Statistical Typists 
must be meticulous workers, possess- 
ing great patience, emotional stabil- 
ity and a perfect typing touch. 

Typists doing routine work and 
form letters must have a knowledge 
of the correct set-up of letters and 
a facility to push out a volume of 
work—1,100 to 1,500 lines daily, or 
350-475 cyclometer points.* 

Cutting Stencils—Is most meticul- 
ous and painstaking job of all. Cut- 
ting forms and articles on stencils 
requires skill and thorough knowl- 
edge of the job. In preparing stu- 
dents for this kind of work, set-up, 
correcting and patching on stencils 
should be thoroughly taught. 

Varityping—Must entail complete 
statistical form and advertising lay- 
out work, and a thorough knowledge 
of typography. 

For Typing Copy for Offset—A 
perfect touch is needed primarily, 
and a thorough knowledge of carbon 
and ribbon supplies to obtain the cor- 
rect shading and to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of split outlines when copy is 
photographed. Since the advent of 
touch typing, supervisors have had 


*In specifying the production in lines and 
points it is necessary that we outline the stan- 
dard measurement of lines and points. 

In measuring lines, a 60 point line is stand- 
ard, that is, 60 key strokes including space bar. 

Six inches of pica type equals 60 key strokes. 
Five inches of elite tyne equals 60 key strokes. 
Therefore, a_5 inch elite line or a 6 inch pica 
line is standard, and the production specified 
in this article is based on this standard line. 

In cyclometer counting we have two types 
of cyclometers. One of these records 10 key 
strokes to the point, and because of its decimal 
basis for computation is sometimes desired. 
The other type records 240 key strokes to the 
point, that is, four times 60 key strokes or 
equivalent to four lines of work. This type of 
counter is most desired by supervisors, as at 
the present time there are more departments 
recording line production than  cyclometer 
count. Consequently, with the 240 type of 
counter, we have a basis of comparison of pro- 
duction with all companies using either line of 
cyclometer measurement. The points quoted in 
the article are 240 key stroke points. 
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SAMPLE OF MIMEOGRAPH COPY 


Stencilled on Varityper, Ruled with Stylus and Mimeographed 


Difficult Types of Work 


Encountered in the Large, 
Modern Business Office 
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SAMPLE OF OFFSET COPY 


Typed on Elite Machine, pasted and ruled ready 
process and reduced-in process 


for off-set 
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Illustration of Grade A Dictaphone 
Copy and Manuscript Typing 
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difficulty in obtaining workers with a 
firm even touch. 

The Transcribing Department can 
take care of any type of copy. It is 
4 veritable print-shop, producing 
anything from a short letter to a 
printed form or a book in thousand- 
copy quantities. The work of this 
department is grouped into divisions 
—Transcribing, Stenographic, Typ- 
ing, \arityping, Stencil Cutting, 
Mimeographing, etc.—and graded as 
follows :* 


Grade Classification 
Dictaphone A 
Dictaphone B 
Dictaphone C 
Tabulation typing A 
Manuscript typing B 
Statistical typing 
Miscellaneous typing D 
Form letter typing 
Mimeograph 


The work in each group is done by 
workers trained for that particular 
type of work, and the requirements 
and remuneration for each class are 
definite. The output of work is re- 
corded by a cyclometer attached to 
the typewriter, and a standard of 
production is required in each grade 


*In showing these breakdowns of work we 
first have the grade—Dictaphone, Tabulation 
Typing, Manuscript, ete. hese grades are 
then classified and a_classification code letter 
Biven such as A. B. C. ete. his classification 
denotes the calibre of work in the grade, that 
1s, whether it is technical or not, etc., and upon 
the calibre the remuneration is based. he 
classifications in the larger groups, such as 
Stenography and dictating machine work, are 
then broken down again into allocated groups, 
so that one worker does the work of one publica- 
tion, or a group of publications or departments. 
herefore one worker is designated as a Dicta- 
Phone Operator, is a Grade A_ worker, and is 
allocated to do all Mining publications. 


where straight salaries are paid. 
Where wage incentives are paid the 
incentive usually starts after the 
standard is acquired. Taking the 
work of the technical editor as an ex- 
ample, under this cost and produc- 
tion system, it is possible to compute 
its exact cost on the basis of the re- 
corded time and production of the 
various workers. 

We have outlined a picture of the 
conditions to be met in the large 
modern business office. Let us now 


Allocation 


“Amer. Mach.” 
“Chem, & Met.” 
(Grouped by pub- 


Comprising Edi- 
torial and Adver- 
tisng Copy— 


highly technical. _ lication and 
depts. ) 
Pertaining to our (Grouped by 


Catalogs and Di- various catalogs) 


rectories — quite 


technical. 

Circulation and (Grouped by 
Subscription let- departments. ) 
‘ters—not techni- 

cal. 


Long - carriage 
work — generally 


in two colors. 
This is tedious 
and exacting 


copy, requiring a 
meticulous ty pe 


of worker. 
Highly technical 
—requiring high 
mentality and 
speed. 

Smaller. tabula- 
tion jobs, Re- 


search copy, List- 
ing and Card in- 
dexing. 

Straight copy and 
form letter work 
requiring special 
look-ups. 

Straight form let- 
ter work 

Stencil Cutting 


consider, with equal brevity, the re- 
quirements of business as it affects 
the training of our young aspirant 
to business success. 

In large organizations there are 
three classes of office work open to 
women: the executive job, the indi- 


vidual job, and the unit group jobs. 
It is readily seen that if a worker jumps 
from Aviation to Construction, from Construc- 
tion to Electronics, from Electronics to Chem- 
ical & Metallurgical, and thence to a study on 
Diesel engines, her production will be lower 
and the likelihood of mistakes quite frequent. 
However, if she is assigned to one field, she 
studies it and is a real service to the editors. 
This applies also in the commercial field to the 
different departments of Accounting, Promotion, 
Production, Purchasing, Sales, etc. ‘ 
In reading this article it is well to bear in 
mind that this is a picture of a large organiza- 
tion which had 1500 office personnel before 
these times of dullness. It should be empha- 


sized that this picture will not apply to small 
offices of 15 or 30 people. 


Executive jobs are generally secured 
by mature workers after years of 
broad experience and _ constitute 
about 10 per cent of the volume. In- 
dividual jobs, such as those held by 
research workers, secretaries and as- 
sistants to executives, cover 20 per 
cent of the personnel and are selected 
from workers of specialized educa- 
tion and experience, good presence, 
and adaptability. The other 70 per 
cent of the personnel is composed of 
the centralized unit groups working 
under supervision. In business train- 
ing, therefore, it is evident that con- 
centrated attention should be given 
to this group which constitutes the 
greater number of employees. 

There are mainly two classes of 
workers in clerical jobs—the poised, 
diplomatic, woman and the producer. 
The word secretary has been over- 
done and is too often confused with 
stenographer. A stenographer is not 
a secretary but may be a volume 
worker in a central unit or one of a 
scattered force under supervision of 
the personnel division or office man- 
ager. Her production is oftimes 
measured in any case. 

The group worker is frequently 
the highest paid worker for she is 
producing the maximum mental out- 
put whereas the individual or secre- 
tarial type who answers the phone, 
receives callers and takes shorthand 
is limited in production opportunity. 

It is obvious from the qualifica- 
tions which business demands of spe- 
cialized workers in this group that a 
thorough test for vocational fitness 
should be made before training is 
initiated. Definite job requirements, 
modern business equipment, voca- 
tional tests, must be _ established, 
which parallel the standards in the 
present day business office. 

Large business organizations are 
no longer training grounds for the 
raw apprentice. Training the worker 
to meet the requirements of business 
is a special field, and schools have an 
exacting task in preparing students 
for business as it is conducted today 
with centralized departments, highly 
developed secretarial systems, and 
standards of production in all 
branches of work definitely estab- 
lished. Taking cognizance of the 
changed conditions, progressive 
schools no longer feel it sufficient to 
teach a student stenography, type- 
writing and the essentials of Eng- 
lish, nor are they satisfied with giv- 
ing the student a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the machines so commonly 
used in business offices. There is, on 
the contrary, a growing realization 
among educators that if the student 
is to profit by machine instruction 
nothing less than real job proficiency 
is acceptable to future employers. 
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Criticism, Comment 
(Continued from page 8) 
“IX Which provision do you 
recommend for (teaching) business 
organization (to clerical pupils)? 

Check one. 

A. Its inclusion as a_ separate 
subject for one semester 

B. Its inclusion as an integrating 
feature of all subjects throughout 
the four semesters of the course 
(in clerical practice) ig 

I can’t “check one.” So I check 
two. But even then I am not giv- 
ing my real belief. I believe in two 
semesters of business organization 
instead of one; in something more 
than just “business organization” 
in this course; and in proper co- 
ordination of this course with the 
clerical training program. I also 
believe in providing for the appli- 
cation of the principles of business 
organization as an “integrated fea- 
ture” of the four semesters of cler- 
ical practice. Now how can I ex- 
press all of this by checking one? 
What should I dor Check one as 
requested; prepare an explanatory 
statement to accompany my check- 
ing? Or decline to have anything 
to do with it? What would you 
do if such questionnaires are re- 
ceived often and you are a busy 
teacher? What good will your 
explanatory statements be to the 
investigator? They will not tabu- 
late; not even with other explana- 
tory notes. It is too late to modify 
the questionnaire. It is a puzzle. 
What do you make of it? An 
“ounce of prevention is worth a 
ton of cure.” Why not declare a 
moratorium on “opinion” question- 
naires and turn to the older form 
of investigational technique—ques- 
tions and answers. For me it is 
easier to write or dictate a letter 
of opinions in answer to specific 
questions than it is to check a 
questionnaire. How about you? 


OK ok ok ok ok ok 


As the year closes the writer has 
renewed faith in commercial edu- 
cation and commercial educators. 
If his more or less off-hand re- 
marks in these columns during the 
past year have stimulated anyone 
to attack his problems a bit more 


vigorously his aim has _ been 
achieved. If his criticisms have 
been taken amiss by anyone, he 
is sorry. 1932-33 is a thing of the 
past; 1933-34 is before us with a 
challenge that is worthy of our best 
efforts. Here’s hoping. 


In Our Opinion 
(Continued from page 7) 


Organization of a National 
Council of Business 
Education 


PRELIMINARY step in the 

organization of a National 
Council of Business Education was 
made on April 15, 1933, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is an outstanding 
achievement for business teachers. 
For several years the Journal has 
consistently and persistently urged 
the formation of such a council. A 
substantial beginning was at last ac- 
complished through the farsighted 
action of Alexander S. Massell, then 
president of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, who invited 
representatives of the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Business Education, Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of New York City, and Tri- 
State Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to meet with representatives of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association at the time of the latter’s 
convention last April. 

The result of this historic meeting 
on April 15 was the temporary or- 
ganization of a National Council 
which shall have for its controlling 
purpose “the formation of national 
educational policies with regard to 
business education.” The officers of 
this temporary organization are to 
contact with the various associations 
of business education throughout the 
country, looking forward to a meet- 
ing of a fully representative Na- 
tional Policy Committee at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, next December 27-29, 
1933, during the convention of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, at which time plans will be 
considered for the possibility of a 
permanent organization. 

This highly important undertaking 
is under the capable leadership of 
Dr. Edward J, McNamara, Princi- 
pal, High School of Commerce New 
York City, as chairman, and of Miss 
Fleanor Skimin, President, National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, as 
secretary. 

An immediate task of first impor- 
tance which may face this Council 
may be to consider the Federal de- 
partmental reorganization plans as 
they have to do with the status of the 
business education representatives in 
the U. S. Office of Education and in 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 


Business Experience 


(Continued from page 16) 


planned, how flexible in scope and 
possibilities for growth it may be, 
or how carefully its objectives may 
be worked out, it cannot be success- 
fully administered unless placed in 
the hands of teachers with high 
standards of accomplishment and 
enthusiasm for the outcomes to be 
achieved. 

We believe there is such a per- 
son as an ideal teacher of (tfice 
Practice and that such a teacher 
must be developed within the sys- 
tem. With this motivating power 
in mind the writer is now conduct- 
ing a teacher training course in 
“Methods of Teaching  (iifice 
Practice.” 

The Lecture Laboratory plan is 
used and the instruction is woven 
around the following general 
topics: 

I The Office Practice Plan as 
developed in Newark. 

II A Program of Study and 
Research. 

III An analysis of each unit in 
relation to the presentation of sub- 
ject matter. 

IV Instruction in each division 
of the work. 

The course has been planned to 
meet the immediate needs of the 
system but will be enlarged in 
scope and content as the work pro- 
gresses and new needs develop. 

With such a plan we have faith 
that our course here in Newark 
will reach the goal to which it is 
pointed—to successfully meet the 
needs of the business community 
and to fit our pupils into its activi- 
ties happily and profitably. 


Vocational Guidance 
(Continued from page 20) 
is critically affected by the adequacy 
of the curricular offerings is most 
apparent. 

In the general school guidance 
plan, in the class room, in extra-cur- 
ricular activities, in placement and 
follow-up, through business experi- 
ence and contacts, and in curriculum 
revision, the progressive commercial 
teacher will have many opportunities 
to serve in making the vocational 
guidance program truly effective. 
Such guidance values are not inher- 
ent in any subject matter material, 
however, nor incidental with some 
routine appointment. They will 
come only as professionally-minded 
commercial teachers see and make 
wise use of vocational guidance pos- 
sibilities in every school relationship 
and in every pupil contact. 
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\LIFORNIA is credited with 
C being one of the first, if not the 
first, State of the Union to make pro- 
vision for establishing, public junior 
coliezes supported jointly by the 
Statc. the county, and the district. 
Th. act making this possible was 
pass: | in 1907. 

Six years following the passing of 
the  nabling act, three high-school 
districts were authorized by the 
prot authorities to establish junior 
collezes in conjunction with their 
high schools. Two of the schools ex- 
ercised the right given them, Fuller- 
ton junior College of Fullerton, Cal- 
ifornia, being one. The school opened 
with the fall term of 1913. 


Preparation for Senior College 


At the time when the first junior 
colleges were organized, the purpose 
for which they were established 
seemed to be, in the main, to provide 
training leading to the work of the 
upper divisions of our colleges and 
universities. Courses were planned 
to that end, and at one time the 
junior colleges became so closely al- 
lied with the University of California 
that they were considered as affiliated 
parts of it, and all faculty members 
were approved by the Board of Re- 
gents of the University before they 
were authorized to teach in the re- 
spective junior colleges. 

Junior colleges had not been in op- 
eration for long before certain dis- 
coveries were made. It soon devel- 
oped that in addition to those 
students who planned on university 
careers during their high-school days, 
there was a great number who, be- 
cause of specific inclinations along 
certain lines, wished a type of spe- 
cialized training beyond the high 
school and felt that the junior col- 
lege should provide it. The results 
of this rather insistent demand are 
reflected in what are now known as 
“completion” or “terminal” courses. 
The State Board of Education of 
California has recognized the impor- 
tance of such offerings and is now 
graduating students from accredited 
junior colleges with the title of As- 
sociate of Arts, “after they have 


BUSINESS TRAINING 
AT THE FULLERTON 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


By L. O. Culp 


Head of Commerical Department 


completed a two-year curriculum of 
sixty-four semester hours, including 
the following: A major consisting 
of twenty semester hours in a spe- 
cified field of study, four semester 
hours in health and physical educa- 
tion, two semester hours in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 
including the study of American In- 
stitutions and Ideals.” There are, 
also, certain specific requirements in 
English. 

Fullerton Junior College inherited 
a good start in commercial offerings 
from the Fullerton Union High 
School. When expansion began in 
the field of terminal courses, one of 
the first departments of the junior 
college to undertake such a curri- 
culum was the department of com- 
merce. It was early recognized that 
there -lay between the senior high 
school and the upper division of the 


university a field of activity that, if 
properly developed would prove 
good. Its realm, was not that of 
lower-division offerings, but some- 
thing that was less formal—a currt- 
culum which would incluae material 
that when mastered would enable the 
student to “go out and make a liv- 
ing.” 


Cooperative Training 


The building of the commercial 
curriculum of the Fullerton Junior 
College has been, and still is for that 
matter, one of cooperative growth. 
By this we mean that it has grown 
up through the complete cooperation 
of all the ageniies in our community 
that are interested in iommercial and 
business education. Innumerable 
conferences have been held with va- 
rious business groups—bankers, pro- 


School Bank at Fullerton Junior College 
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fessional men, merchants, and 
alumni representatives. Our admin- 
istrative heads have been our advis- 
ers and the Board of Education has 
given its assistance. From each 
group, and from many individuals, 
have come suggestions as to what 
we might well do to carry on our 
objective—that of fitting students to 
make a living. 

As will be surmised, there has been 
much careful study required in or- 
der that the things that would best 
meet our needs might be included. 
It has been impossible to meet some 
requests because of financial restric- 
tions, others because of the limited 
demand for the thing requested, still 
others because of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances prevailing at the ime. 
Various criteria were established as 
measures of the worth of an offering 
to the students of this school and this 
community. The outstanding de- 
mands of various businesses largely 
determined the type of training we 
would and are offering. 

The first departure from the for- 
mal curriculum came with the es- 
tablishing of our school bank. The 
mere fact that we have a bank is 
not the point, for there are many 
school banks. The feature that dif- 
ferentiates our bank from others is 
the way in which it is conducted and 
the instruction that is offered. The 
bank is sponsored by one of the lead- 
ing banking institutions of the Pa- 
cific coast, and the way in which we 
conduct our business is identical 
with the manner in which the spon- 
soring bank handles its daily pro- 
gram. 


Banking Practice 


In order that we might be able to 
conform to the practice of good 
banks, we were, insofar as routine 
matters of daily activity are con- 
cerned, brought to the matter of our 
first major investment. Bank fix- 
tures of the prescribed bank type, 
book posting machines, a vault, a 
safe, and other appurtenances, had 
to be provided. Upon urging local 
business interests, they were secured, 
and a daily program was worked out 
that, in every possible way, is the 
same as that in any commercial or 
savings bank. 

Following the establishment of the 
bank came the problems of manage- 
ment, personnel, and business. All 
seemed to come at once, as_ they 
naturally do, although business and 
personnel have been developed to a 
large extent in later years. Business 
came through reorganization of 
student-body finances, both in the 
high school and the junior college. 
Details that are commonly handled 


by student treasurers or faculty ad- 
visers are now matters for the bank. 
Funds received (there were more 
than $125,000 last school year) come 
from every activity that represents 
student expenditures. These are sup- 
plemented by certain accounts of the 
administration, stich as fees, library 
funds, etc., all of which are paid 
directly to the bank by students and 
for which they receive a receipt in 
the form of a duplicate deposit slip. 
With funds coming to the bank from 
all sources, it is necessary to have 
an accounting department. This was 
established several years ago, and 
every item of business conducted by 
high school and junior college is 
handled and cared for there. Book- 
keeping is done largely by machine 
(various standard makes being 
used), although sets of books are 
also kept by hand. The budgetary- 
control system of school accounting 
is in use and while it involves much 
detail, it is nevertheless outstanding 
in its completeness. 

The personnel of the bank is made 
up entirely of student workers from 
the accounting classes of the junior 
college, working with the assistance 


and direction of two experienced cer- 
tified instructors, both of whom are 
auditors and accountants. All stu- 
dent workers are required to have 
had a prescribed amount of work in 
formal class instruction before being 
assigned to the bank where our di- 
rected business training is conducted. 


Secretarial Practice 


Within recent years, we lave 
added to our directed training by es- 
tablishing a directed secretarial- 
training department where students 
specializing in secretarial work re- 
ceive instruction in addition to the 
formal classwork. Here, too, we en- 
countered a financial problem since 
typewriters, desks, duplicating na- 
chines, and other equipment that a 
secretary might encounter had tv be 
secured, but, as in the case of the 
bank, it came in time and with com- 
pleteness. There are two instructors 
in charge, and the workers are stu- 
dents from advanced junior-colicge 
classes. Every item imaginable of 
typing, mimeographing, duplicating, 
etc., is done for faculty members of 
the school. Students are, also, as- 

(Continued on page 28) 


SUGGESTED BUSINESS CURRICULUM 


“The combinations outlined below are in the nature of. suggestions for the 
guidance of students in planning a two year completion course of study.” 


General Business 


First Year Units Second Year Units 
Business Composition ..... 3* Advanced Accounting ..... 3 3 
Business ‘Correspondence... “aad Advertising & Selling ..... 3 3 
Bookkeeping & Accounting 3 3 Business Administration ... 3 
Commercial Law ....-.%.... 3 3 Investments ............... 3 
Business Economics ....... 3 3 Directed Business Trg. .... 3 or 3 
Free Blectives. 4 4 Free Electives, se- 
Physical Education WA WA mester * 4 Or 7 
Physical Education ........ WA 
16! 16% 
16% 19% 
*Number of units taken depends upon whether or not the student elects Directed 
Business for one or two semesters. 
Secretarial 
First Year Units Second Year Units 
Business Composition ..... 3 Pablic 3 
Business Correspondence .. 3 Stenography CD*** ....... 3 
Stenography AB*** ....... 5 Directed Sec. Training .... 3 
Secretarial Accounting .... 3 or 3 Directed Typing Practice .. 2 
Free Electives, each  se- Free Electives, each se- 
Physical Education ........ Physical Education ........ 
16% 19% 16% 16% 


*Number of units taken depends upon whether or not the student elects Secretarial 


Accounting for one or two semesters. 


NOTE: Business Composition and-Business Correspondence are definite require- 
ments of all students taking commercial work. 
Each student is required to take three units of Directed Business Training 
or Directed Secretarial Training; three additional units may be elected. 
Directed Business Training or Directed Secretaria! Training should be in- 
cluded in programs of students who plan to remain in college only one year. 
Six hours of Typing Practice in addition to three hours of instruction is 


required in the third semester. 
*First semester 
**Second semester 


***Tnitials “AB” and “CD” indicate the semester of work. “A,” first semester; “B,” 


second semester; 


“C,” third semester; “D,” fourth semester. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


OR JOB FACTORIES—W HICH? 


PART II 


By Jay W. Miller, Director of Courses 


Goldey College, Wilmington, Del. 


This is the second part of an address by Mr. Miller delivered before the 
Privute-School Department of the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, Chicago, December 29, 1932. The first part of the address was 


prined in the May issue. 


F, alter we have cleaned house 
I along the lines we suggested in 
last month’s issue of this journal, 
what can we then do to educate the 
public to accept us as educational 
instiiutions rather than as job fac- 
tories? While most of our prob- 
lem will already be solved, much 
reniains to be done. Dignified, but 
vigorous, advertising, the cultiva- 
tion of a spirit of friendliness 
among the high school people, 
iairminded and intelligent presenta- 
tion of our school to prospective 
students—all these will have a func- 
tion to perform. 

The proprietor of a well-known 
business school in Iowa suggests: 
“Make our courses of college 
grade and advertise them in a way 
that will inform the public of that 
fact. Speak of them and the sub- 
jects by more dignified and higher 
sounding names. Teach account- 
ing and speak of it as accounting 
instead of bookkeeping, which 
sounds like a job. Call the com- 
mercial course a commerce course. 
You know the colleges give high 
sounding names to their courses 
and to the subjects of the courses, 
while a business college speaks of 
its work in terms and by names 
that have a common and job-getting 
sound. In other words, dignify our 
courses and our work by speaking 
of them in educational terms. The 
public will think in no higher 
terms of our courses than we rep- 
resent them.” And if I were to be 
hypercritical of the suggestion 
thus offered, I would say speak of 
our schools as schools of commerce 
or colleges of commerce rather 
than business colleges. 

Overdoing the Job 

This came from another well- 
known school man in Wisconsin: 
“IT hold that during this depression 
the schools that have overdone the 
matter of jobs have real oppor- 


tunity to get away from it and talk 
education instead. There is no 
harm in saying that we help stud- 
ents find employment, but there is 
untold harm in stressing ‘big job’ 
stuff, ‘high salaries’ etc., when the 
value of the training we offer 
should come first, last and all the 
time.” 

Here is an interesting statement 
from an eastern business school 
president: “We refuse to guaran- 
tee positions. We state orally and 
in print that positions rise and fall 
with business conditions. We tell 
the public that we cannot make 
jobs and that we cannot make de- 
cisions for employers. We make 
very specific statements to parents 
and students that the aid we may 
be able to give to an individual will 
be modified by his record in our 
school. We keep a very careful 
record of what the student does 
and at graduation that record ap- 
pears on the back of his employ- 
ment card. He is then placed in 
the ‘upper, middle or lower’ third 
of his class. We file a photograph 
of the graduate and tell patrons 
that the record card and photo will 
be shown to prospective employ- 
ers. In short, we endeavor to edu- 
cate the public to understand that 
we are willing to assist our grad- 
uates but that we are not obligated. 
We are selling business training, 
not jobs, and that is what our fees 
cover.” 

A note of warning is sounded by 
a school man from Iowa: “While, 
of course, there is educational value 
in ali the things we teach, yet our 
schools have always been essen- 
tially vocational in objective and 
in method. I am not sure but that 
we would be making a mistake to 
try to alter that condition.” 

Assure Jobs? 


The manager of a school adver- 
tising agency warns us: “No good 


a7 


school will guarantee positions, but 
if it intends to continue being suc- 
cessful, it will do everything in its 
power to HELP its graduates 
find desirable office employment.” 
Without doubt, an active and ag- 
gressive Employment Department 
always has, and wiil always con- 
tinue to be, an important factor in 
the success of any private commer- 
cial school. It is with the abuses 
rather than the uses of that feature 
that we are concerned in this talk. 

A different form of criticism is 
made by the president of a nation- 
ally-known college of commerce. 
He says: “I sincerely believe that, 
in spite of the criticism that is 
leveled at the public school sys- 
tem and our colleges, we in the pri- 
vate school are much more subject 
to criticism, because these other 
institutions have research 
work and we have done nothing. 

“T have repeatedly recommended 
to our own State Association, as 
well as to our National Association, 
that a real pioneering group be ap- 
pointed to do intelligent and con- 
structive research for private com- 
mercial education. I believe that 
until that happens the public will 
never accept what we are doing nor 
will it change its attitude toward 
our institution. 

“No amount of talking about 
something which we haven't got 
can change the public’s mind, and 
although I admire your courage in 
talking about this subject in Chi- 
cago, I think you are undertaking 
a hopeless task.” 

The Place of Research 

While I am not quite so pessi- 
mistic about the situation as my 
distinguished correspondent, I do 
subscribe to his suggestion con- 
cerning research work. We have 
heard much in recent years at our 
commercial education conventions 
about occupational surveys, job 
analyses, and other research work 
of various kinds—all of it directed, 
in large measure, at the problems 
of the public school commercial 
teacher. How much of this sort 
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of thing have we done in the pri- 
vate school field? Is there any 
reason why we should not keep up 
with the latest trends along these 
lines? One of the most construc- 
tive things that this organization 
could do, or that the N. A. A. C. S. 
could do, would be to establish a 
research departmént to investigate 
and analyze some of the common 
problems of the profession. 

Here is what some schools of my 
acquaintance are doing to help 
establish themselves as educational 
institutions in their communities 
and to educate the public to accept 
them as such. Many of them have 
lengthened and broadened their 


courses along the lines we have dis-. 


cussed and have strengthened their 
teaching force. Many schools hold 
public commencement exercises 
that are recognized as outstanding 
educational events in their com- 
munity—one school having had 
the Vice-President of the United 
States as a commencement speaker. 
One school has through affiliation 
with a nearby university brought 
extension courses carrying college 
credit into its classrooms and has 
enrolled high school teachers and 
principals for these courses ; it has 
itself conducted extension courses 
in specialized subjects in surround- 
ing cities and for business firms in 
its own city. Another school con- 
ducted a commercial occupational 
survey in the community and has 
received much local and national 
publicity for this project; and it is 
at present conducting a job analy- 
sis of the various commercial oc- 
cupations in the community. Mem- 
bers of the faculty in some of our 
schools give addresses and dem- 
onstrations before high school as- 
semblies and have been called up- 
on to give commencement 
addresses in some of the high 
schools in their vicinity. One 
school holds an annual Parents’ 
Day when a special program is 
given for the parents and at which 
the state superintendent of public 
instruction was a recent speaker. 
Other schools have used the radio 
to good advantage—some for edu- 
cational programs and others to 
conduct radio shorthand contests 
which have attracted considerable 
attention. In short, these schools 
are endeavoring to develop an edu- 
cational atmosphere in every legiti- 
mate way at their disposal. 


The Place of the Private School 

Here is a message from an In- 
diana school proprietor: “If a busi- 
ness school could put out a win- 
ning football team or something 
of that nature, it would get recog- 


nition as an educational institution 
much more rapidly.” Perhaps all 
of us would not agree with that 
statement. Then he continues: 
“You will notice on every hand the 
criticism of the present college and 
university set-up and the ineth- 
ciency of the average high school. 
Our place is in between and our 
efforts should be made in the di- 
rection of educating the public to 
the fact that we do have a place in 
the educational scheme all our 
own, and are not in competition 
with either the high school or the 
university.” 

The private commercial school, 
in my opinion, does have an edu- 
cational scheme all its own; and 
I firmly believe that it gives more 
service per dollar of cost than any 
other type of educational institu- 
tion. A recent survey, conducted 
by the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Co., reveals that the total aver- 
age cost to the student in 272 col- 
leges and universities is $945 per 
year; or, $3,780 for a four-year 
course. An investigation among 
several of our leading private com- 
mercial schools reveals that the 
total course, including the payment 
of room and board in addition to 
tuition, will not exceed $600 to 
$700 per year, or $1,200 to $1,400 
for a two-year course. In most in- 
stances, students live within com- 
muting distance of the school, and 
the payment of board and room is 
not a factor. In any event, it costs 
less than one-third as much money 
and requires one-half as much 
time to secure the maximum train- 
ing offered in a private commer- 
cial school as it does in a standard 
four-year college. And upon grad- 
uation, the college says to the 
graduate: “Here’s your degree; 
God bless you; go get yourself a 
job.” While the business school 
is expected, and often does, render 
employment service, to the gradu- 
ate until jis grandchildren are old 
enough to matriculate. 

Perhaps you have not agreed 
with much of whai I have said. I 
promised to speak plainly; I have 
tried to do so; but I am under no 
illusions as to the extent to which 
my remarks may solve the problems 
of which I have spoken. But whether 
you agree with my analysis or not, I 
think you will agree that there is 
opportunity for much improvement 
in our thinking and in our conduct. 
Great progress has been made in 
the past generation; but much re- 
mains to be done. If this discus- 
sion encourages us to a _ little 
keener thinking about our common 
problems, my time and yours will 
have been well spent. 


Training at Fullerton 
(Continued from page 26) 


signed as secretaries to heads of de- 
partments, and in some instances as 
assistants in downtown offices. The 
offerings in the directed secretarial- 
training department include, in addi- 
tion to the above work, instruction 
in the use of the dictaphone and the 
switchboard, which has just recently 
been added. 

Every effort has been made to 
make the work in the directed busi- 
ness-training and directed secretarial- 
training departments counterparts of 
business. Students working in thicse 
departments are doing actual work 
of a commercial nature. Every item 
of business handled is a part of ati 
actual transaction. Tellers reccive 
and pay cash, accountants handle 
items of business from the inception 
of the purchase order to the time the 
goods are received and the accounts 
finally closed. There is a developing 
curriculum within a curriculum in 
our school, since within the gencral 
offerings of the department of com- 
merce is found the detail as worked 
out by the directed-training depart- 
ments described. 

The suggested business curriculum 
of the Fullerton Junior College as 
outlined in our bulletin, and herewith 
presented, has been worked out en- 
tirely without consideration of uni- 
versity requirements. It is presented 
as a program of training which will 
enable students to go out into the 
business world and meet conditions 
y actually exist. 

B, way of illuminating the offer- 
ing we are making, we wish to refer 
to departures from the usual order. 
Some bookkeeping and accounting 
classes, as well as shorthand and 
typewriting classes, are open to stu- 
dents for enrollment at any time. 
This is not a direct effort on our part 
to meet the schools that commonly 
follow the practice, but because, like 
they, we find it a matter of practical 
convenience to great numbers of stu- 
dents. In bookkeeping and typewrit- 
ing especially, we find the plan com- 
mending itself, while in stenography 
some difficulties are encountered, 
but in the main the work is satis- 
factory. 

Since setting up the completion- 
course curriculum, the Fullerton 
Junior College has met the demands 
of business in a most satisfactory 
way. Offerings are kept on an edu- 
cational level equal to that required 
for lower-division accomplishment. 
Business is responding, and has for 
a long time, in a way that indicates 


(Continued on page 33) 
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ECONOMICS, by Fred Rogers Fair- 
child, New York: The American Book 


Co., 544 p. $1.60. 


This clementary text for high schools is 
a re\icw of the author’s Essentials of 
Econoiics. It has been brought up to 
date aid rearranged. Considerable new 
materi’ has been added to make it ac- 
cord with recent economic developments. 
For us sake of clarity each topic is taken 
up in «a comprehensive way in one place 
rather than discussed as to its different 
phasc~ in various places. The present 
logics. arrangement of topics should be 
helpfal. For example, the devices for 
chartivy data are explained before eco- 
nomic principles to be illustrated are 
treated. In this new edition particular 
emphasis is given to the extent to which 
price controls our economic life. The 
place of price in our economic system is 
treated from the viewpoint of both the 
buyer and the seller. 

This book gives an excellent review of 
the theory of economics. The material 
should be of particular interest to  busi- 
ness teachers for it devotes a special chap- 
ter to the relationship of accounting to 
economic life. Does this not indicate that 
possibly it might be better to give training 
in general economics before the details of 
bookkeeping are considered? Might it 
not he better to reverse the usual order 
in which the courses are given? 

Throughout, the purpose is to relate the 
presentation to the practical facts of the 
students’ everyday lives. This is aided 
by numerous illustrative diagrams and 
charts and by interesting problems. 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY, B 
C. H. Cooley, R. C. Angell, and L. z 
Carr, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 516 p. $3.50. 


This volume presents a systematic an- 
alysis of the phenomena of human as- 
sociation as they appear under the con- 
ditions of modern life. The junior au- 
thors have adapted the various writings 
of the last Professor Cooley into a most 
readable elementary text. Naturally 
they have found it necessary to intro- 
duce new materials, but as far as pos- 
sible they have used the original word- 
ings of Professor Cooley. Sociology is a 
basic science to education without which 
the progressive commercial teacher can- 
not afford lack of contact. This book is an 
excellent book through which the co-n- 
mercial teacher might make such an ac- 
quaintance. Several chapters are par- 
ticularly significant because of their 
ircatment of the sociological functioning 
of modern business. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW, 
by Edward M. Kanzer and Charles W. 
Gerstenberg, New York: Prentice- 


Hall, 551 p. $1.56. 

At last a long felt need has been ful- 
filled by the authors of “Essentials of 
Business Law”—the need for a_ usable 
textbook for pupils and teachers of Com- 
mercial Law. Heretofore so-called text- 
books for use in teaching commercial law 
have been written to supply the need of 
the business man as well as the pupil, and 
as a result of the divided objective have 
failed to meet the need of either. 

“Essentials of Business Law” is a teach- 
able text. Each subject has been divided 
into topics, each of which treats com- 
pletely one phase of the subject of the 
chapter, representing a lesson unit in it- 
self. Thus the teacher has a guide as 
to the amount of material to be covered 
from day to day, while the arrangement 
presents a clear and simple picture of the 
material to the pupil. 

This text employs a new method of ap- 
proach. Most topics are developed in- 
ductively by first presenting a problem 
and then formulating the principle of law 
involved. ‘Essentials of Business Law” 
introduces a method of answering legal 
problems which will train pupils to sus- 
pend judgement until the problem has 
been thoroughly digested and logically 
reasoned to a conclusion. This method 
obliges the pupil to use the following 
steps in answering such problems: 


1. To restate the essential facts in the 
pupil’s own words 


2. To state the disputed point at issue 


3. To give the principle of law in- 
volved 

4. To discuss the problem, including a 
clear analysis of the essential facts, 
followed by the reasoning based on 
the principle of law which leads 


5. To the decision. 


Although the foregoing method has 
been used from time immemorial by 
judges in writing opinions, its use in the 
field ef commercial law is novel. 

On the whole, the book should recom- 
mend itself to both the pupil and the 
teacher because of its simple and clear 
language, its helpful summaries, and its 
adequate questions, drill problems and re- 
view problems. 

ZACHARY S. ZIMMERMAN. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, By Isaac 
Lippincott, New York: D. Appleton 
and Co., 734 p. $4.00. 


This new edition of a standard eco- 
nomic history is much more than a re- 
vision. It is a largely rewritten and 
greatly expanded treatment which gives 
a new appraisal of our economic devel- 
opment in the light of recent changes— 
notably since the stupendous reversal of 
business and industrial conditions fol- 
loving the collapse of 1929, 

A new introduction has been provided 
for the whole subject of economic 
growth in America by a thorough dis- 
cussion of the historical background, in- 
cluding such topics as the development of 
scientific ideas, the progress of mechani- 
cal inventions, the evolution of economic 
institutions, etc. Especial attention is 
given to efforts to combat the depression 
and to the new criticisms of the capitalist 
system that have resulted from it. Much 
new material has been added throughout 
the book on the social and political con- 
ditions which were sometimes the cause 
and sometimes the effect of our economic 
development. 

ere is a volume which is_ fresh, 
thoughtful, interesting, and readable. In 
this new edition it retains its leading place 
among the avialable general economic his- 
tories of the United States. 


* 


BUSINESS AND LAW, By Essel R. 
Dillavou, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 494 p. 


A business law text for high school and 
private business school students. The 
book will familiarize the student with 
numerous business experiences. 

The legal principles have been set forth 
in italic type and in addition a sum- 
mary of the outstanding principles is 
available at the close of each chapter. 
Questions and case problems are included 
to challenge the thinking powers of every 
student. The book is written in an un- 
usually simple and easily read style. 


* * * 


FUNDAMENTALS OF JOURNAL- 
ISM. by Ivan Benson, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., $1.60. 


A new high-school text that brings 
the student the principles of modern 
journalistic writing, and gives careful 
instruction in the details of news-story 
composition. The art of writing is 
stressed (rather than the professional 
side of journalism) for the purpose of 
training students to express their 
thoughts clearly in written form. 

“Fundamentals of Journalism” teaches 
the student how to evaluate the news; 
how to choose the well-written story 
from the badly-written story, and how 
to discriminate between a forceful and 
weak presentation. 
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| An Integrated Laboratory Project | 
| in Office Practice 


By Rose A. Scholl and Albert Stern of the Burroughs School, New York City; and Dr. 
Edward J. McNamara, Principal of the New York City High School of Commerce 


The nearest approach to actual office procedure and the most authoritative business practice course 
ever published for instruction purposes. 


amount of proficiency in the performance of various office skills. 


“Office Practice—An Integrated Laboratory Project” calls for the functioning of these knowledges an 
skills in their natural relationship. 


Two years of experiment in the New York City High School of Commerce preceded publication. Th: 
course is now one of the most popular in the school. 


A finishing course for secondary school students adapted to any or all types of office machines. May 
be used with or without equipment. 

It is the belief of the publishers that “Office Practice” will mark a new era in the teaching of this sub- 
ject. 


To be published in July. Price to be determined. 


Send now for free pamphlet “The Development of an Integrated Laboratory Course in Office Practice.” 


This course presupposes a general knowledge of the functions of a business office and a reasonable 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London Sydney 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


Delightful, Economical Cruises 
A DAY... A WEEK... OR LONGER 


To the Chicago World’s Fair... 
To Duluth. ..via Great Lakes Transit Liners 


DAY GREAT LAKES 
TRANSIT CRUISE 


BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
This summer save money. Spend your vacation on pala- and oe QO 
tial Great Lakes Transit liners. Visit the Chicago World’s RETURN 


Including Meals and Berth. Corr ingly 
low bom other ports. 
Tickets Honored). 


Fair. See Duluth. Enjoy Sun-swept lounging decks, meals 
fit for a king, spacious staterooms at greatly reduced fares. 
Dancing and deck sports daily. A fine vacation for all the 
family. Ask about our Chicago All-Expense-Plan. Other 
cruises as low as $4.25. DAY ponemppei cg 

TRANSIT 
GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION BUFFALO ar f 4 


S. S. Octorara, S. S. Juniata, S. S. Tionesta sailing frequently DULUTH 


between Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit. Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Houghton, Duluth, Chicago, Milwaukee. 


and 
RETURN 


AUTOMOBILES CARRIED BETWEEN ALL PORTS 
For full information, apply any Tourist or Railroad Agent or J. F. Condon, Tickets Honored). 
P.T.M.120 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL oF Bustness EpucATION 
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O illustrate “‘ideal’’ office ma- 

chine laboratory lay-out, the 

Committee used for the most 

part machinery already installed at 

the koosevelt High School in Wash- 
ington. 

Feur rooms were _ included, 
equipped as follows: the first for 
billing, bookkeeping, and calculating 
work; the second for class instruc- 
tion on a battery of calculating ma- 
chines; the third for class work in 
filing; the fourth as a laboratory for 
duplicating and allied machines. 

lt must be remembered that each 
locality planning laboratory equip- 
ment of this kind would have to con- 
sider its own individual problem be- 
fore securing any machines. Local 
needs and conditions, objectives, 
teaching method to be used, length 
of the course, as well as size of class 
—all must be determined by study in 
advance and all will affect the choice 
of equipment. For this reason the 
Committee could cite no “ideal” 
equipment, as such, that could be 
used as a blanket recommendation to 
fit all schools. The display was of a 
more general’ nature, therefore. 

In the billing, bookkeeping, and 
general calculating machine labora- 
tory, there were examples of the 
commonly used billing machines in- 
cluding the Underwood Fanfold, El- 
liott-Fisher, Remington, the 


Duplicating Room 


MACHINES, EQUIPMENT AND 


SUPPLIES 


Fedited by Peter L. Agnew 


THE E. C. T. A. MACHINE DISPLAY 


By Clare L. Sweeney 


Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 


Burroughs. For bookkeeping there 
were the Remington, Underwood, 
and Burroughs to represent the cyl- 
inder type of writing and posting 
machine; the Elliott-Fisher for the 
flat platen type; the Dalton and 
Sundstrand for the non-writing 10- 
key posting type; and the Burroughs 
for the full keyboard non-writing 
posting machine. All were electric 
models. Ledger posting trays form- 
ed part of the accessory equipment. 
Each bookkeeping machine was set 
up, ready for action, with ledger 
sheets and instructional material be- 
side it. 

In this laboratory also were the 
general calculating machines. 
Models represented were the Bur- 
roughs and the Comptometer as types 
of the key-driven rapid calculator; 
the electric Morse and Marchant as 
examples of the carriage shift ma- 


Adding, Calculating, Bookkeeping- 
Machine Room 


Part of the display of equip- 
ment at Roosevelt High 
School, Washington, D. C. 
During E. C. T. A. 
Convention 


chine; the Gardner; and the Dalton 
and Sundstrand, 
At the front of this room were the 


Addressograph and  Graphotype. 
Some questioned the incltision of the 
Addressograph in this room, and 
with good reason. It was left here 
mainly because the Roosevelt School 
included it in this room, and the 
Committee felt that it should not be 
moved for one afternoon’s use. It 
might well and perhaps more suit- 
ably have been included in the Du- 
plicating Machine Laboratory where 
mailing work was also intended to be 
done. 

The room set aside for class in- 
struction in calculating machines was 
furnished with a battery of Monroe 
calculators. Metal steel desks with 
the wells sunk to the correct height 
for calculating machines were used. 
Monroes were displayed in this case 
only because the Roosevelt School 
happened to have that battery in use 
at that time. Marchants, Burroughs 
Calculators, or Comptometers might 
well have been installed instead; or, 
still another plan, the Monroes might 
have been combined in equal num- 
bers with a corresponding model of 
the Marchant; or, again, a combina- 
tion of Burroughs Calculators and 
Comptometers might have been used 
so that students might interchange. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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NEWS 


AND 


PERSONALS 


MRS. JOHN R. GREGG 
BECOMES HONORARY 
ALPHA IOTA MEMBER 


Mrs. John Robert Gregg, wife of the 
founder of the Gregg System of Short- 
hand, was recently initiated as an hon- 
orary member of Alpha_ lota, National 
Honorary Business Sorority. 

The initiation ceremony was conducted 
by Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton of, Des Moines, 
Iowa, national president, assisted by Miss 
Winifred Cox of Washington, D. C., na- 
tional councilor of Alpha Iota; Mrs, C. R. 
McCann, sponsor of Beta Tau Chapter 
of Alpha lota at Reading, Pennsylvania; 
Miss Neva Taylor of Washington, D. C., 
sponsor of Alpha Omega Chapter ; and 
Miss Katherine L. Kramer of the Wash- 
ington Alumna Chapter. 


MRS. JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


The initiation service was held imme- 
diately preceding the annual banquet of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which convened at the Wardman 
Park Hotel, April 12-15. 

Mrs. Gregg was presented with an 
Alpha Iota pin, the gift of the National 
Board of Governors of Alpha Iota. 

Mrs. Gregg holds an A.B, degree from 
the University of Illinois, ot which her 
father, Dr. David Kinley, was president 
from 1920-1930. 


NEW PORTRAITS FOR 
RIDER COLLEGE 


Portraits of President Franklin B. 
Moore and Dean John E. Gill, of Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, were pre- 
sented in assembly on May 11 by Gover- 
nor A. Harry Moore, of New Jersey. 

Governor Moore, who was introduced 
by Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
Harold G. Hoffman as the “great humani- 
tarian and great executive,’ before un- 
veiling the portraits spoke of the inspira- 
tion one derives from the portraits of 
great men. 

“We love men who leave traces of their 
journey behind them,” said the state’s 
chief executive. “It is a kind, gracious 
thing that you are doing to me. You are 
allowing me to present something to these 
two men which they will carry with them 
the rest of their lives, something that 
they are thinking over when their tired 
hands lay down the great tasks. The 
things which they will remember most are 
just the sort of things that you are doing 
today, showing your appreciation ot 
them.” 


DREXEL GRADUATING CLASS 
EXCELS IN BUSINESS SKILLS 


The 1932-33 graduating class of the 
Commercial Department at the Drexel 
Institute, at Philadelphia, under the su- 
pervision of Miss Ivy Monk, has attained 
an unusual record for practical achieve- 
ments in business skills. 

The class this year is composed of 
forty-five students, 100% of whom passed 
the Remington Rand Test in filing, and 
100% passed the Dictaphone Minimum 
Skill test of 900 lines per day. This at- 
tainment.gives evidence that Drexel Insti- 
tute is heeding the urge of business men 
to thoroughly train their students in prac- 
tical business production. 


NEW TESTS FOR 
BOOKKEEPING CLASSES 


A new series of tests for bookkeeping 
classes has been developed by Dr. Fayette 
H. Elwell and Dr. J. G. Fowlkes of the 
University of Wisconsin. They have had 
their material tried out thoroughly in 
schools and have now arranged to have 
it published by World Book Company 
under the title Instructional Tests in 
Bookkeeping. It is claimed that this 
series of instructional tests should prove 
most valuable, since they insure the step- 
by-step mastery which is essential to ulti- 
mate success in the study of bookkeeping. 


U. S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION RESIGNS 


Dr. William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education since 
1929, recently announced his resignation 
to accept the appointment of Professor of 
Education at George Washington Uni- 
versity, where he will direct the courses 
in educational administration. This is a 
field in which Doctor Cooper has acquired 
a national reputation because of his wide 
experience in many different phases of 
educational administration, first as city 
superintendent of schools at Piedmont, 
Fresno and San Diego, California, shen 
as State Commissioner of Education in 
California, during which time he directed 
the teacher education in seven teachers’ 
colleges of the State. He was also ex- 
officio member of the Board of Re scnts 
of the University of California. Later, as 
United States Commissioner of Edica- 
tion, he had the opportunity during the 
past four years, to become acqua:ted 
with educational conditions in practicall 
every State in the Union. 


Glen Arnold Grove Passes 
Away 


Glen Arnold Grove, head of 
the English Department at the 
Packard School since 1901, 
passed away suddenly at his 
home, Palisades, Rockland 
County, New York, on April 25. 

Mr. Grove was a graduate of 
Colgate University. He also 
had the M.A. degree from Co- 
Jumbia University. He was a 
member of Delta Upsilon Fra- 
ternity. 

Mr. Grove wrote one of the 
first texts in Business English, 
“One Hundred Lessons in Eng- 
lish.” This book was published 
by the Packard School in 1904 
and was used extensively in 
private and public schools. In 
1929, he wrote another text, 
“English Elements Princi- 
ples.” 

Mr. Grove is survived by his 
widow, the former Florence 
Lee, and his mother, Mrs. 
Horace Grove, and a. sister, 
Mrs. Frederick Mathews, both 
of Fayetteville, New York, his 
birthplace. 


The Gregg Normal Session 


July 10 to August 18, 1933 


offers extraordinary courses in methods of teaching short- 
hand, typewriting, accounting, and other commercial sub- 


jects. 


you. 


Write today for new bulletin. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Dept. J.B. 6 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago. Illinois 


Lectures, visits to the “Century of Progress” Exposi- 
tion and other places of interest, free Placement Service, 
exceptionally delightful location, splendid equipment, and 
many other superior facilities for our students’ conveni- 
ence are a few of the things that will make the summer 
at Gregg most interesting and educationally profitable to 


summer. Relay 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
Twenty-Second Annual Session 


Divided into two terms 


June 5 to July 8, July 10 to August 12 


First American institution to give Commercial Teacher Training. 
Has kept a leading position in this field. Accredited by Univ. of 
Ky., Asso. of Ky. Colleges and Univs., and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 

New students may begin where work in other accredited colleges 
places them. Possible to get degree by coming from summer to 
summer. Strong courses in Accounting of college grade through the 
class, discussing many problems in Commercia! 
Education, will be a striking new feature. 


College of Commerce of the Bowling Green Business University 


(Incorporated) 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Near Mammoth Cave National Park. 
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Beginnings of Shorthand 
(Continued from page 15) 


assumed precision and beauty with 
the publication in 1767 of John By- 
ron’s “The Universal English Short- 
hand, or the way of writing English 
in the most easy, concise, regular and 
beautiful manner, applicable to any 
language but particularly adjusted to 
our own.” Outstanding characteris- 
tics of this system are that vowels 
are indicated by dots in five positions, 
and that letters are grouped accord- 
ing ‘0 similarity of sound or labial 
relation: 


pb fv td th dh sz sh zh 
hg ch j mniIrh 

The serious drawback of Byrom’s 
systcm, which certainly had legibility, 
was its lack of speed. Despite this 
fac’. it was recommended by prom- 
ine historians as “the best intro- 
duc'ion to the theory and study of 
the art of shorthand.” 

‘The highest point of the English 
steniography was reached with the 
publication of Samuel Taylor’s sys- 
tem in 1786. Taylor was a profes- 
sor at Oxford University. Simplic- 
ity distinguished his method. It 
utilized the straight line, the half cir- 
cle, and the dot to indicate vowels. 
The writing of words was based on 
phonetics. 

Taylor’s endeavor to suit the 
writing of shorthand to the nature of 
the language was expressed by Isaac 
Pitman, a teacher in Bath, England. 
Pitman is responsibile for the pro- 
found popularity of shorthand in 
England. In 1837 he _ published 
“Stenographic Soundhand,” which 
was later, in 1840, published under 
the name of “Phonographie.” It was 


his opinion that the line, the circle, 


and the dot should form the basis 
for a shorthand system. Pitman used 
the quarter circle also. In 1890 the 
number of phonographic societies in 
England was eighty-four ; the system 
was taught in 1260 schools. The 
Phonetic Journal was the chief mag- 
azine published in behalf of the sys- 
tem. It is to the credit of the English 
nation that shorthand was brought 
back to life and that its practical ap- 
plications were shown. 

In America the systems of John 
and Edmond Willis were the first to 
be used. Then, approximately be- 
tween 1823 and 1860, followed the 
methods of Taylor and Gurney. We 
learn from Benjamin Franklin that 
his uncle John, a dyer, left at his 
death 40 volumes of manuscript of 
his own poetry, written in shorthand. 
He had invented a system of his own, 


which he taught Benjamin, but the 
latter not having practiced it, soon 
forgot it. 

Pitman’s system was introduced in 
America in 1844 by Stephen Pearl 
Andrews. In 1851 six thousand per- 
sons were taught shorthand in Phil- 
adelphia. This system soon got the 
reputation of being the most accurate 
and the fastest because Thomas Al- 
len Reed, one of Pitman’s associates, 
proved to skeptics that he could 
write the latter’s system at the rate 
of 150 words a minute and read his 
notes. Graham published his system 
in 1854 and was followed by Mun- 
son, Benn Pitman, Lindsley, and oth- 
ers, whose systems were based more 
or less on Isaac Pitman’s Phonog- 
raphy, their differences being unim- 
portant. 


Training At Fullerton 
(Continued from page 28) 


that we are meeting local demands 
at least. 

Through the past ten years, our 
placement department has been able 
to place great numbers of students 
in permanent positions. Even at this 
time we are meeting with quite de- 
cided success. The importance of a 
business curriculum that fits in with 
the demands of business can be de- 
monstrated with ease when given a 
careful trial. To us in this school 
on the Pacific coast, it seems we have 
in some ways solved some of the 
problems concerning curriculum 
building in commerce for students 
on the junior-college level. 


E. C. T. A. Display 


(Continued from page 31) 


These calculating :1achines were 
not electric, the Committee deeming 
it inadvisable to use electric models 
for battery class instruction on ac- 
count of the excessive expense. 

The Filing Room was furnished 
with one-pedestal stationary desks 
and chairs with equipment for each 
pupil, Library Bureau miniature 
sets were used because that equip- 
ment happened to be in the school. 
Yawman & Erbe full-size class boxes 
might well have been used with 
equally good results. The equipment 
for Kardex visible filing was in- 
cluded, as also was the teacher's il- 
lustrative set. 

In the Duplicating Laboratory, 
visitors found models of the Senior 
Multigraph with its complete equip- 
ment, the Rotary Ditto and a flat-bed 
gelatin roll duplicator, the electric 
closed-drum mimeograph with full 
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Started in 1917 with 29 
1931-32, 2701 


Corti 


OF ACCOUNTANTS 


WE have examined the records 
relating to the enrollment of 
students at The Bentley School 
of Accounting and Finance in 
the years ended June 30, 1931, 
and 1932 and we certify that, 
in our opinion, the number of 
students who were enrolled at 
the school in those years, ex- 
cluding duplications within 
each year, was 2,711 in the year 
ended June 30, 1931, and 2,701 
in the year ended June 30, 1932. 


Lypranp, Ross Bros. 
@& MontTGOMERY 


Boston, Mass., October 4, 1932 


4 The enrollment for 1932-33 
will be published after the 
close of the current year. 


4 Only men are admitted. 
{| Catalog upon request. 


(Che BENTLEY SCHOOL of 
ACCOUNTING & FINANCE 


A” school of distinction 


921 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. C. Benttey, C. P. A., President 
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With Statisties 
Brought Down to 


1933 


WHITBECK’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


By R. H. WHITBECK 


University of Wisconsin 


A NEW EDITION (1933 
copyright) of this popular text- 
book for commercial classes has 


just been published. 


Its statistics relating to Pro- 
duction, Manufacture and Com- 
merce have been brought up to 


date. 


THE spelling of foreign names 
of cities, rivers, districts, etc., has 
been changed to conform with 
that used in the countries them- 
selves and recognized officially by 
the U. S. government. All maps 
have been changed accordingly. 


New graphs and diagrams 
have been added. 


Tuis vigorous and_ practical 
book makes commodities and 
countries the units of treatment 
and stresses causes, principles, 
trends, and facts. 
Summaries and exercises conclude 


significant 


nearly every chapter. 


A live book for 
progressive classes 
608 pages 


Price, $1.72 subject to the 
usual school discount 
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mimeoscope equipment, and _ type- 
writers with Line-a-Time copy hold- 
ers to take care of the stencils and 
master copies of other typing con- 
nected with duplicating. Adequate 
provision was made for work tables. 

An envelope sealing and stamping 
machine formed part of the room’s 
equipment to take care of mailing 
work. An unabridged dictionary, 
paper cutters, staplers, punches, 
numbering machines, etc., were pro- 
vided. 

A good sized wash stand was lo- 
cated in this room, as a very neces- 
sary part of its equipment. 

As accessory equipment a Dicta- 
phone, with both transcriber, dicta- 
tor, and shaver, was included. This 
Committee made no other provision 
in its laboratory display for Dicta- 
phone or Ediphone machines because 
a separate office for transcribing was 
provided in Dr. McNamara’s inte- 
grated laboratory project in the ad- 
joining rooms. However, under 
“ideal” conditions some provision 
should have been made for initial in- 
struction on the transcribers. 

Each room had adequate provision 


for storage of supplies and instruc- 
tional material, both by means of 
vertical files, storage cabinets, flat- 
drawer cabinets, and_ bookcases. 
Standardized metal desks and _pos- 
ture chairs were used throughout. 
Multiplex bulletin boards were in 
each room. 

Visitors to the machine laborator- 
ies were taken on “personally con- 
ducted” tours of the various rooms, 
where brief explanations were made 
of the equipment. It must be re- 
membered that this was an exhibit of 
“ideal” equipment, justified only in 
city high schools having large enroll- 
ment and plenty of funds, not only to 
install the course but to keep it run- 
ning. Even in these schools such 
equipment would be justified only if 
the machines and classrooms were 
used each period of the day. 

From the display, it should be easy 
for a teacher to condense the plan 
according to individual community 
needs into three, two, or even one 
general room—the latter being sep- 
arated into departments to corres- 
pond with the work done in an office 
of which she is the Office Manager. 
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Because it helped to make the busy teachers’ work 
easier, a Mimeograph was purchased. And then it 
was found to be a great economizer, a short-cut to 
better methods, a means of conserving time and energy. 


Children were thrilled by its individual questionnaires 


and graphs. It brought a new technique and a new 
interest to the schoolroom. That’s why practically every 
modern school is finding the Mimeograph a necessity today. 
And that’s why you should see its interesting operation at 
“A Century of Progress,” opening in Chicago in June. This 
is your invitation. See classified phone directory for local 
branch. Or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, for particulars. 


A process is a series of steps, a succes- 
sion of operations, a complete course of 
action. 


A machine is not a process. It may be 
but one factor in a process. And it may 
not be even the most important factor. 


Mimeographing is a process of office 
printing. But the Mimeograph itself is but 
one factor in that process. The stencil, the 
ink, the stylus, the paper, and the type- 
writer and its operator are other factors 
in the work. All of these combine to make 
up an extremely simple and easy-to-learn 
process. 


One doesn’t buy a machine as an orna- 
ment. It’s what it does that counts. How 
well does it do the job for which it is in- 


MIM EO 


tended? It is valued only for its achieve- 
ments. It is a means to an end. 


It’s the achievements of the Mimeo- 
graphing process that are important to you. 


And the one great reason why the Mimeo- 
graph process exists and prospers is that it 
is an economy, perhaps one of the most 
striking economies the world has ever seen. 


It’s a process which simplifies more 
complicated and expensive processes—and 
as such is a real factor in human advance- 
ment. 

One of the most stirring romances in 
the world is the converting of thought 
into action. That’s what the Mimeograph 
process does, speedily, efficiently. And 
that’s why it is a needed economy today. 
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Two Indispensable Commercial 
Courses 


1. DICTAPHONE TYPEWRITING 


The modern, direct dictation method used in progressive schools. 


It provides for individual differences in ability and shortens the 
teaching time by one semester. 


The records and texthook embody a complete and well balanced 
combination of visual and auditory training. 


Ef — you are trying to maintain high teaching standards on a reduced 
budget, let us tell you how Dictaphone Typewriting will help you. 


2. DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE 


Because it is so commonly used in business, the Dictaphone is a 
necessity in the Office Practice Class. 


Dictaphone Business Practice is a splendidly planned course, 
adaptable to any curriculum. It is unique in that it draws out— 
it tests—the student’s knowledge while training her for business. 


If — your Office Practice Class is designed to fill the gap between class- 
room teaching and actual business experience—Dictaphone Business 
Practice is indispensable. 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
206 Graybar Building 
New York, N. Y. 


For full information regarding these two courses, a list of our free Educational Services, 
and national employment facilities, fill in and return coupon below. 


Information regarding Dictaphone Typewriting ......... O 
lease S end Information regarding Dictaphone Business Practice ..... 
List of Free Educational Services 
Information regarding National Employment facilities ..[] 
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